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INTRODUCTION, 


W herein the Que tion in General is 
Explained and Stated, and the 
whole Subject Divided i into Tau Pa ar- 


ticular Head: 


$24 1 


whole Courſe of the following Trea- 


ile I ball or can have no other Adverſary, 


but Prejudice; yet, having by me no Me- 
chanical Engine proper to remove it;; nor, 
being able to invent any other Method of 
attacking it, beſides that of fair Reaſon and 
Argument:; rather than the World ſhould 
iniſh its Courſe without once offering to 


enquire” in what Manner it Exiſts, ' (and 


for One Reaſon more, which I need not 
name, unlefs the End deſired were more 
hopeful) : 5 Lam at laſt, after a Ten Years 
Pauſe and Deliberation, content to put” my- 
ſelf upon the Trial of the Common Reader, 

FOOT pretending to Ms Br Art of 


FE 


* 


4. 


"HO I am verily kB that in the 8 


Raabe him on my * than that of Dry 
eaſon, and Metaph yſical Demonſtration. 
The Queſtion [ — concerned about is in 
general this, whether there be any ſuch 
Thing as An External World. And my 
Title will ſuffice to inform my Reader, that 
he” Negative of this Queſtion 1 Is the Point 
am to demonſtrate. 

In order to which, let us firſt Explain 
the Terms. Accordingly, by World, I mean 
Whatſoever is uſually un underſtood by the 

Terms, Body, Pxtention, Space, Matter, 
Quantity, Ge. if there be any other Word 
in our Engliſh Tongue, which is Synon: - 
mous with all or any of theſe Terms. And 
now nothing remains but the Explication 
of the Word External. 

By this, in General, I underſtand the 
ſame as is uſually underſtood by the 29 
Abſolute, Self-exiſtent, Independent, 

and this is what I deny of all Matter, Body 

Extention, &c. 

II this, you'll ſay, be all that I mean of 
the Word Eeterndl Iam like to meet wit 
no Adverſary at all, for who has ever af- 
| firmed, that 1 ee 18 Self-exiſtent, Abſolute 

or Independant? _ 

To this I Anſwer, what others hold, or 
have held in Times paſt, I ſhall not here 


inquive. On the contrary, I ſhou'd be glad 
to find by the Event, that all Mankind 3 
agree 


agreed in that which 1 contend for as the 
Truth, viz. that Matter is not, cannot be 
Independent, Abſolute, or Self-exiſtent./ In 


the mean Time, whether they are ſo or no; 


will de ed by this. gt 
Secondly, and more particularly, That by 
not 1 * ek not Abſolutely Exiſtent, not 
External, TI mean and contend for nothing 
leſs, than that 20 Matter, Body, Extention, 


/ 


| Oc, exiſtsin, or in Dependance on Mind, 


Thought, or Perception, and that it is not 
| capable of an 1 ence, which is not thus 


This perhaps may awaken another to 


\ 


demand of me how 2 To which I as readily 


Anſwer, juſt om my Reader pleaſes, pro- 
vided. it be ſomehow. As for Inſtance, we 
uſually fay, An Accident Exiſts in, or in 
Dependance on its proper Subject; and that 

its very Eſſence, or Reality of its Exiſtence, 
is ſo to Exiſt, Will this paſs for an Expli- 


cation of my Aſſertion? It ſo, I am content 


to ſtand by it; in this Senſe of the Words. 
Again, We uſually ſay, (and Fancy too 
we know what we mean in ſaying, ) that a 
Body Exiſts in, and alſo in Dependance on 


its proper Place, ſo as to Exiſt neceſſarily in 


fome Place or other. Will this Deſcrip- 
tion of Dependence pleaſe my inquiſitive 
Reader? If ſo, I am content to join Iſſue 
- with him, and contend that all Matter Exiſts 


B 2 in, 


Exiſt in Mind, Nevertheleſs, were 1 to 


in, or as much Dependantly on, Mind, 
Thought, or Perception, to the full, as any 


Body Exiſts in Flace. Nay, I hold the 


Deſcription to be ſo Juſt and Appoſite, as 


if a Man ſhould ſay, A Thing is like itſelf - 
For I ſuppoſe I need not tell my Reader, 


that when I affirm that All Matter Exiſts in 
Mind, after the ſame Manner as Body Exiſts 
in Place, I mean tlie very ſame as if I had 
ſaid, that Mind itſelf is the Place of Body, 


and ſo its Place, as that it is not capable of 


Exiſting in any other Place, or in Place after 
any other Manner. Again Laſtly,” It is a 
common Say ing, that an Object of Perception 


Exiſts in, or in Dependance on its reſpective 
Faculty. And of theſe Objects, there are 
many who will reckon with me, Light, 


Sounds, Colours, and even ſome material 


Things, ſuch as Trees, Houſes, Oc. which 


are ſeen, as we ſay, in a Looking-Glaſs, 
but which are, or ought to be owned to 
have no Exiſtence but in, or. reſpectively on, 


the Minds or Faculties of thoſe who per- 


ceive them. But to pleaſe all Parties at 
once, I affirm that I know of no manner, in 


Which an Object of Perception exifts in, or 
on its reſpective Faculty, which I will not 


admit in this Place, to be a juſt Deſeription 
of that Manner of In- exiſtence, after which 
All Matter that Exiſts, is affirmed by me to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak my: Mind freely, I ſhow'd.. 1 to 


compare it to the In- exiſtence of ſome, ra- 
ther than ſome other Objects of Perception, 
particularly ſuch as are. Objects of deen 
of Vifonz and of theſe, thoſe mare 'eſpec 
ally, Which are allowed by others, to 


luch as Objects ſeen in a _Looking-Glaſs; by 
Men Diſtemper d, Ligbt- headed, i Ebſtatic, 


ſtence which I affirm of all Matter, Body, 
or Extention whatſoever.. 

- Having endeavoured, in as diſtin& Tons 
as ILcan, to give my Reader Notice of what 
I mean by the Propoſition I have underta- 
ken the Defence of, it will be requiſite in 
the next Place, to declare i in as plain Tenn. 
what I do not mean by it. 


World, I make no Doubt or Queſtion of 
the Exiſtence of Bodies, or whether the 
Bodies which are ſeen Exiſt or act. It is 
with me a firſt Principle, that .whatſoever i is 
ſeen, Is. To Deny, or Doubt of this, is 

errant Scepticiſm, and at once — 2 a 


or Philoſopher ; ſo. that it will be remem- 
y from this Time, that my Enquiry is 
B 3 not 


wholly in the Mind or Viſive 'F I 5 


&c. where not only Colours, but intire Bo- 
dies, are perceived or ſeen. For theſe Ca- 
ſes are exactly parallel, which that Exi- 


Accordingly, I declare in a Firſt Place, 
That in affirming that there is no External | 


Man for any Part or Office of a Diſputant, 
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| not concerning the Exiſtence, but altogether | 


of the Extra-exiſtence of certain Things or 

Objects; or, in other Words, what I af- 
firm and contend for, is not that Bodies do 
not Ex1ff, or that the External World 
not Exiſt, hut that ſuch and ſuch Bo- 


dies, which are ſuppoſed to Exiſt, do not 


Exiſt Externally 5; or in univerſal Terms, 
that there is no fuch Thing as an External 


AE: World. 


Secondly, I profeſs and Allee chat not- 
withſtanding this my Aſſertion, Jam per- 
ſwaded that 1 ſee all Bodies juſt as other 
Folks do; that is, the viſible World is ſeen 


by me, or, which is the ſame, ſeems to me 
to be as much External or Independant, as 


to its Exiſtence, on my Mind, Self, or 
Viſive Faculty, as any Viſible Objea does, 


or can be pretended to do or be, to any 


other Perſon. I have neither, as 1 know 
of, another Nature, nor another Knack of 
ſceing Objects, different from other Perſons, 


: ſaitable to {the Hy potheſis of their tene 
which J here contend for. So far from 
- this, that I believe, and am very ſure, that 
this ſeeming, or (as L ſhall deſire Leave to 
call it) waſt Extetnity of Viſible Objects, 


is not only the Effect of the Will of God, 
(as it is his Will that Light and Colours 


thou'd / em to be without the Soul, that 


Hex” ou'd * to be in the Fire, Pain 


- 
in the Hand, ec.) but alſo that it is 2 na- 
tural and neceſſary Condition. of their Viſibi- 
lity z 1 ou d fay, that tho? God ſhou'd h 
ſuppoſed to make a World, or any one Vi- 


ſible Object, which is granted to be not Ex. 
ternal, yet by the Condition of its being 
ſeen, it wou d, and muſt be Quaſi External 
to the Perceptive Faculty, as much ſo to the 
full, as is any material Object uſually ſeen in 
CXͤ˖;V¹³ . 8 
Moreover, Thirdly, When J Affirm that 
all Matter Exiſts Dependantly on Mind, I am 
ſure my Reader will allow me to ſay, I do 
not mean by this, that Matter or Bodies 
Exiſt in Bodies. As for Inſtance, when 1 
affirm or ſay, that the World, which I ſee 
Exiſts in my Mind, I cannot be ſuppoſed to 
mean, that one Body Exiſts in another, or 
that all the Bodies which I ſee Exiſt in that, 
which common Uſe has taught me to call 
ny Body. I muſt needs deſire to have this 
remembred, becauſe Experience has taught 

me how apt Perſons are, or will be, to mi- 
ſtake me in this Particular. 

_ Fourthly, When I affirm that this or that _ 
Vidble Object Exiſts in, or Dependantly on, 
wy Mind, or perceptive Faculty, I muſt de- 
re to be underſtood to mean no more than 
Lay, by the Words Mind and Perceptive 
Faculty, In like Manner I wou'd be under- 
ood, when I affirm in General, that all 


— ũ— 
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Matter or Body Exiſts in, or Dependiutiy 


on, Mind. Tay. this to acquit myſelf from 
the Imputation of er that the Mind 
"cauſes its owti Ideas, or Objects of Percep- 
tion; or, left any one by 2 Miſtake ſhow 
Fancy that 1 affirm, char! Matter depends 
for its Exiſtence on the Will of Man, or an 
"Creature whatſoever. But now, if any duch 
Miſtake ſhou'd-arife in another's Mind, he 
has wherewith to r ectifie it it ; in as much as 
Laſſure him, that 55 ' Mind T mean that 
Part, or Act, or Faculty of the Sahl, which 
1s diſtinguiſhed by the Name "IntelleSive, 
or Perceptive, as in Excluſion of that' other 
Wil which is diſtingu ed by the Term 
E- pb Ji i? 
FHfthly, When 1 affirm that al Matter 
5 s in Mind, or that no Matter is Exter- 
nal, 1 do not mean that the World, or any 
wiflble Object of it, which 1 (for Inſtance) 
Fe is Dependant on the Mind of any other 
Perſon beſides myſelf; or that the World, 
or Matter, which any other Perfon fees, is 
Dependant on mine, or any other Perſon's 
Mind, or Faculty of Perception. On the 
contrary, I contend as well as grant, that 
the World which John ſees is External to 
Peter, and the World which Peter ſees is 
External to John. That is, 1 hold the 
Thing 'v be the ſame in this, as in any 


other Cale of Senlation; ; for Inſtance, _ 
of 


9 + — — , 


7 J. 


of 8 bund. Here Two or more Perſons; 
who are. preſent” at a Conſort of Mulic, may 
indeed in ſome Senſe be ſaid to hear the 


ſame Notes or Melody; but yet the Truth 


is” that the Sound which one hears, is not 
the very ſame with the Sound which another 
hears, becauſe the Souls or Perſons are ſup- 
poſed to be different; and therefore, the 


Sound which Perer hears.” 18 External to, 


or bw on- the Soul of John, and 
that which 
Soul or Perſon of Peter. 


Leſily, When I affirm that no Matter 5 is 


altogether External, but neceſſarily Exiſts in 


ſome'Mind or other, exemplified and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the proper Names of John, 


Peter, Ic. I have no Deſign to affirm, 
that every Part or Particle of Matter, which 


does or can Exiſt, muſt needs Exiſt i in ſome 


Created Mind or other. On the contrary, 


I believe that infinite Worlds might Exiſt; 


tho not one {ſingle Created, ( or rather 
merely Created, ) Mind were ever in Being. 
And as in Fact there are Thouſands and 
Ten Thoufands, I believe, and even con- 
tend,” that there is an L niverſe, or Mate- 
rial World in Being, which is, at leaſt, nu- 
merically different from every material 
World perceived by meer Creatures. By 
this, I mean the great Mundane Idea of 
Created (or rather Twice Created) Mat- 


ohn hears, is External to the | 
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ter, tr, \brwhich. all Things are produced; or 


rather, (as my pre reſent b Subſen leads me to 


ſpeak,) by which the Great God gives Sen- 
fations to all his thinking Creatures, and 


which Things that are not, are preſerved, 


and order d in the ſame Manner as if they 


were. 0 

And now 1 1 and —.— that 1 my 
Meaning is ſufficiently underſtood, when 1 
affirm, f that all 1 which Exifts, Exiſts 
in or Dependantly on, Mind; or, that 
there is no ſuch Thing As. Fy External 
World. 

Nevertheleſs, after all the Om plicity to 
which this Queſtion ſeems 1 to be 
reduced, I find myſelf nece to di- 
vide it into Two. For, in order to proye 


that there is no External World, it muſt 


needs be one Article to ſhew that the Ji Mole 
World is not external, and when this is 
done, tho in 2his all be indeed done, which 
relates to any Opinion yet maintained by 
Men, yet ſomething {til} is wanting to- 
wards a full Demonſtration of the Point at 
Lame, and to come up to the Univerſal 
Terms, in which the en 1s: ex 
preſſed. 46 

Accordingly, F fall proceed in this 
Order. Firft. to ſhew, that the Viſible 
World is not External. Secondly, to de- 
n more at ** or dap Bi 


br. Se — 5 — 


Pha 1 affirm that the Viſble 


m External World is a Being utterly im- 

poſlible, Which Two thall be the Sub» 

jets of Two diſtinct Parts or Books,” © 
= quo fort g 45:34 0 ge torr 93h 
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ſyherein the Firſt Queſtion is conſidered, 
viz, Whether the Viſible World is 
- Externat or 16 6d. t. 


4 tx 


"+ 


rl is not External. By the Vi- 
ſlle World, I mean every material Object, 
which is, or has been, or can be ſeen. 1 fay 
can be ſeen, (which is the Import of the 
Word Viſible,) in order to comprehend 
whatever Worlds there are, or may be 
conceived to be, (beſides that which we ſee 
who live on this Earth,) whether Plane- 
tary, Celeſtial, or ' Superceleſiial Worlds, 

Be they what, or how many. they will, 
luppoling they are Viſible, that is, actually 
ken by - ſome particular Souls or other, 
they are all underſtood and comprehended © 
vithin the Notion of the Viſble World: 
F or my Subject leads me to affirm, that a 
. ; . Viſible 


C = 


Tul 


Fiſble World, as Viſible, is not External. 


Some perhaps will be apt to prevent my 
Inquiry, by urging that it is not capable of 


being a Queſtion, whether the Viſible 
World be External or not; it being. /elf- 


evident, that a Viſible Object, as Viſible or 


Seen, is and muſt be External. That an 
Object's being ſeen as External, is a ſimple 
and direct Proof of its being really External, 
and conſequently that there is no Founda- 
tion for the Diſtin&ion between the 195 
and Real Externity of a Viſible Object, 
which I laid down in my Introdu@tion. - | 

I Anſwer, Then indeed 1 am blown up 


at once, if there be any Truth or Conſe- 
quence in this Objection. But the beſt 


it is, that I had never any Deſign to Pair: 
this Diſtinction upon my Reader gratis, 
foreſeeing it might ſtick with him. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he muſt allow me the common 
Benefit of Words, whereby to explain my 
Meaning; and this was all the Liberty | 
preſumed upon, in premiſing that Diſtin- 
ction. Whether the Seeming Externity of 
a Viſible Object, be indeed an Argument of 
its Real Externity, I leave to be proved by 
all thoſe who will affirm it. However, it 


cannot be denied, but that it is capable of 


being a Queſtion. For tho the Truth be 
againſt me, yet Viſible Objects ſeem to be 
External ; and herein we all agree; ſo that 

A ad 
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on: Merber of the Diſtin&tion is allowed 
by all to be Good. If ſo, what thou'd hin- 


ST # "2 —_ 
3 * ” „ ** * 


ther this Seeming be an Argument of its 
Real Externity? For my own Part, I am 
far from taking it for granted, that this 
Diſtinction is Good, or built upon real 
Facts, (tho every one muſt allow the Di- 
ſtinction to be good in General between 
Real and Apparent,) for this wou'd be to 
take a main Part of the [aſt Queſtion for 
granted. But then on the other Hand, it 
cannot be expected that I ſhow'd admit an 
Adverſary to take it for granted, that this 
Diſt inction (with regard to Viſible Ob- 
jects) is not good; in other Words, that 
there is no Difference in the Thing, between 
Seemmg and Real Externity, or between 
Viſible and External. For this wou'd be to 
grant away at once the whole Matter I am 
concerned for, If therefore another wou d 
have me grant or allow this, let him fairly 
let himſelf to ſhew, wherein lyes the Con- 
nexion between theſe Two different Terms, 
or prove what is affirmed in the Objection, 
namely, that a Viſible Object, as Viſible 
or deen, 25 and muſt be External. Here, 
the leaſt Thing to be expected is, that he 
point or ſingle out one Viſible Object, which 
i allowed, or may be plainly proved to be 
External. In the mean Time, or till _— 
N 8 thing 


EE 
thing of this Kind be attempted. by another, 
all muſt allow me the Liberty of Doubting, 
whether there be any ſuch Connexion or 
not; at leaſt bear wih me. whilſt 1 an 
content to prove that there is no ſuch Con- 
RN 
Let this then be the Firſt Step by which 
I riſe to my laſt Concluſion; namely, to 
ſhew, that the Seemng Externity of a Viſi- 
ble Object, is no Argument of its Real Ex- 
10 Or, 1 1 5 2 that A Vi- 
ible Object may Exiſt in, or Dependant!y c 
the Mind of kim that ſeeth * N 
 Manding that it is ſeen, and is allowed to 
 Jeem to be External to, or Independant on 
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That the ſeeming Externity of a. Viſible 
Object, is no Argument of its Real 
EE 
T O ſhew this, I think the beſt Way 
. N i oy Inſtances, or an 3 
ot particular Objects, which, tho 
ſeem as much to be External, as any Ob- 
Fects whatſoever; yet are, or niuſt needs be 
2 Fl, : granted, 


granted, to be not External. Theſe, to 
ſpeak as orderly as F can, ſhall be divided 
into 71 wo Sorts, Pofſibles and AFuals. OB DEER 


Perception, which are Ordinary-and Uſual, 


or which, at leaſt, have been in Fact. An 
by Poſſibles are meant certain Inſtances of 
Perception, which have never indeed been 
Fact, but which need nothing but an In- 
creaſe of Power, to make them ſo at any 


Time. And, whe 
Firſt, ſor the Laſt of theſe, viz. of Poſ- 


Object perceived is allowed to be not Ex- 
mention Two, and that according to their 
Degrees of Actualityj. And, 8 
ofthe Two, which ſhall be an Inſtance of a 


b much as in its Kind, ExiſtedExternally; 
(ſuppoſing here for the preſent that ſome 


hoſe they uſually call Chimara's. Of theſe 


me is Centaur. 5 © 
A Centaur, is an Ens or Being, partly 


Poets or Painters; that is, a Creature which 
las never Exiſted, or been Seen, ey 
as | — 


By A#zals are meant certain Inſtances of 


ſhle Inſtances of Perception; where the 


ternal, tho it appears to be as much fo as | 
any Objects whatſoever. Of this Sort I ſhall 


Firſt, For that which is the leaf? Aua! 


Man's perceiving a Creature, which has not 


Things have ſo Exifted ;) I mean, one of 
there are Diſtinctions and Names, of which 


torſe, and partly Man: A mere Fiction of 


o 
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Poſe, which was not concerning Imagination, 


wiſe than in Imagination. . But in Imaging- 
tion it has, or is {uppoſed to have been Seen, 
and as ſuch it has Exiſted, and does or may 


4 continually Exiſt. GSH EIB e 
3 Well now, let ſome particular Perſon 
be ſuppoſed, in whoſe Mind or Imaginati- 


on, à Centaur does, this Inſtant, Exiſt; and 
let his Name be called Apelles. Apelles 
then perceives a Centaur, and that vid) 
or diſlinly enough to draw the Picture of 
it, or dekeribe its Shape and Proportions 
r 
Theſe Things ſuppoſed, I demand how 


does this Centaur ſeem to Apelles ? Either 


as within or without him, whilſt he fixes 
the Eye of his Mind upon it, ſo as to de- 
ſcribe it? For an Anſwer to this Queſtion, 
F appeal to every Perſon Living, whether 
an Object of Imagination does not ſeem or 
appear to be as much External to the Mind, 


which ſees it, as any Object whatſoever; 


that is as any of thoſe which are called 


Objects of Viſſon. If fo, 1 might here ob- 
ſerve, that we have already one Inſtance of 
ai Object perceived, which, as perceived, 


is ſeen as without, yet is indeed not ſo, but 
altogether Exiſtent in, or Dependant on, the 
Mind. that perceives it. But I am content 
to ſuppoſe that it will be urged to me, that 
this is not an Inſtance to the intended Pur- 


but 
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but Senſe, and particularly that of Viſon. 


Well, I fubmit to the Charge of Fact, leſt 
[ ſhould ſeem too rigorous, and ſo over- 
ſtrain my Point: But then my Reader will 
agree with me in the Concluſion I contenq 
for, if from this very Inſtance I ſhew'/him a 
like poſſible Caſe of Viſion, wherein the Ob- 


my* * * 
: 


ject perceived is not External. | 


* 


in ſpeaking of Poſſbles ,alowed to be fuch, 


I have. aff Power at my Command, or, the 


Liberty of ſuppoſing the Power of God him- 


ſelf to produce Effects for me. Suppoſe 


then an Alinighty Power ready at hand 
to produce this Imagined Centaur into an 
Object of Viſion; What is to be done in this 


Caſe, or to this End? Muſt an External 


Centaur be Created that Apelles may ſee it? 
Perhaps fo, | But is there no eaſter. or ſborter 
Way than this for Apelles to ſee, a Centaur ? 


Nay, but he is ſuppoſed already to ſee.a Cen- 
taur, only that we do not uſe to call it ſeeing, | 


but imagining, becauſe of the Faint and Lan- 


guid Manner after which he ſeeth it. But 
i this he all the Difference between what 


we uſe to call ſeeing and imagining, they ma 

eaſilß 115 * e 
Difference in the Object perceiv'd, or in 
any Thing elſe with which we are at preſent 
concern d. For what is that which is per- 
dei d or ſeen, hen an Object Viſible is be. 
tore our Eyes? N nothing that I can 


_ think” 


Wi 
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think of but Figure and Colour? Well, 4- 
pelles imagines or perceives a Centaur; he 
perceives then a certain Figure which we 
call a Centaur; he perceives it indeed in a 
Sertain Languid Manner, or not ſo vividly as 
ſore Objects are perceived, which greater 
Vividneſs we uſe to call Colour, but till he 
3s ſuppoſed to perceive a Centaur. If fo, add 
Colour to this Perception, and the Centaur 
which was before only imagined, is nom be- 
come a Seen or Viſible Object, and yet till, 
as being ſame Figure or Extenſion, is as 
much in his Mind, or as little External, as 
Nas deere 
Perhaps my Reader will not be content 
to grant me, that the Difference between 
Imagination and Viſion is only that of more 
and leſs, or, that an Object in One is per- 
ceived with or with ſuch a Degree of Co- 
lour, and in the Other, either with Figure 
only, or with a much /zſs Degree of Colour. 
Perhaps ſo, but he will doubtleſs grant zh, 
that whilſt Apelles imagines a Centaur, God 
may ſo act upon his Mind, as that by De- 
grees he ſhall perceive it more and more di- 
ſtinctly or vividly, till he comes to perceive 
it to the full as vividly as any Object is or 
can be perceived or ſeen. If fo, I leave it 
with rem to diſtinguiſh Imagination from Vi- 
ſion any otherwiſe than 1 have done, who 
allow net my Manner of doing it; and in 


the 


— 


„ | 

the mean Time muſt demand of them One 

Marl or Sign whereby to diſtinguiſh the 
Centaur thus vividly perceived, or ſuppoſed 

to be perceived, from an Object which they 


would call Truly Viſible, or Seen. 
The Other Inſtance which I promis d to 
give is indeed much like the former, only 
that the Object perceiv'd, (or one like it,) 
is here ſuppos d to Exift amongſt the ordinary 
Odjects of the Viſible World, and it is this. 
When a Man with his Eyes ſhut, or at 


Noon-day, has a mind to think on the Moon 


at Full, it is certain he may think on it. 
This Moon, as being Truly perceived, 
Truly Exiſts : It Exiſts alſo in the Mind of 
him that ſeeth it, and that fo really and 
entirely, that, tho every External Object 
were ſuppos d to be annihilated, or not One 
beſides myſelf had ever been Created, yet 
ſtill T might ſee or imagine a Moon. ef 
Well now, ſuppoſe as before, that whilſt 
[thus imagine a Moon, God ſhould: fo act 
upon my Mind by inſenſible Degrees, or 
otherwiſe, as to make this imagined Moon 
appear Brighter and Brighter to me, till it 
cames to be to the full as Vivid as the Moon 
ſuppos d to be in the Heavens, or as any 
Moon wllatſoever. In this Caſe, I ſay, we 
have an Inſtancs of a Viſible or Seen Object, 
which, to 4 — 1s as much External 
as any Object — but is not indeed 
8 52 


External. 


1 


N 9 
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External: Which therefore is a Demonſtra- 
tion that the Viſible Externity of an Object 


is no Argument for any Real Externity of 


II. And now. from Paſſible I come to 4. 


 Aual Caſes, or Inſtances of the ſame Thing, 


And here, oY | 
I. The Firſt ſhall be of certain Other 
Senſations, or Modes of Senfible Percep- 


tion, wherein the Objects perceiv'd Exiſt 


only in the Mind, tho they ſeem to Exiſt 


Externally to, or Independant on, it; ſuch as 


Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, Heat, Pain, Plea- 
111 oa. 
If any one doubts whether theſe Things 


be within or without the Souls or perceptive 
Faculties of thoſe who ſenſe them, they 


muſt excuſe me if 1 am unwilling to digreſs 
ſo far as to undertake the Proof of what ! 
here ſuppoſe ; and that partly on the Ac- 
count of its Evidence; but I am content 


to fay chiefly, becauſe the Thing has been al- 


ready done oftento my Hands, particularly 
by-Mr: Des Cartes, Mr. Malebranche, andMr. 
Norris, in ſeveral Parts of their much (ele- 
brated Writings, whither 1 chuſe to refer my 
Inquiſitive Reader. 55 


o 


. Suppoſing then that theſe Objects of | 


Senſe Exiſt truly and really in their reſpe- 
ctive Faculties, I am ſure no one will doubt 
whether they do not ſeem to Exiſt hog 
ry rent 5 7. - na 


ther without them. For this I appeal to 
every” one's Experience, and to the Difficulty. 
which ſo many find in believing, that they 
do not indeed Exiſt without them. If ſo, 
we have then ſeveral Inſtances together of 
certain Objects of Senſe, which, notwith- 
ſtanding that they ſeem as much External 
as any Objects whatſoever, yet -really and 
truly are not External. 
* Moreover, there is of this Sort a 
* Particular Inſtance often mentioned by 
* Philoſophers, which is very home to this 
| * Purpoſe ; and that is, of a Man's feeling 
„Pain in a Member which he has 1%. 
5 This is uſually ſaid to depend on cer- 
* tain Motions made by certain Humours 
* or Animal Spirits on the Nerves or Fi- 
* bres of the remaining Part; but of this I 
make no other Uſe or Account at pre- 
* ſent, than only to collect from hence, 
that the Effect would ſtill be the ſame 
tho“ the Abſent Member were as well 
anni hilated as loſt. If ſo, I ask, where is 
* this Member which the Man is ſenſible 
* of 2. Where, I ſay, is, or can it be, but 
in the Mind or Soul of him that feels it? 
2. The next Inſtance ſhall be of Light and 
Colours, which are allowed to be Objects pro- 
perly Viſcble. Theſe appear or ſeem as much 
t Diſtance or External as any Objects what- 
lever, yet ſcarce any Thing is more evi- 
dent than that they are not ſo, C 3 In 
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In this I ſpeak more particularly to Carte- 
fans; and on this Occaſion I deſire to atk 
them, how has it come to paſs, that they, 
who all agree that Lig ht and Colours are 
not External, - ſhould yet happen to over- 
look the ſame Concluſion, with relation 
to the Bodies, Subjects, or Extenſions, which 
fuſtain theſe Accidents? For can any 
Thing be more true or proper than to ſay, 
ſuch a Body is Luminous, or, of this or that 
Colour? Or more evident than that Light 
and Colour Exiſt in, or are Accidents of | 
Matter? And ſhall we ſay that the Sub- 
Jjedts Exiſt without, and the Accidents within 
the Soul? Even thoſe very Accidents whoſe 
zotum: Eſſe is Ineſſe in their particular or re- 
ſpective Subjects 2 But to return: As for 
thoſe who are not yet content ſo much as 
to grant that Light and Colours Exiſt in the 
Soul, I muſt refer them, 2s before, for their 
Satisfaction in this Point. In the mean 
Time this will doubtleſs be admitted by all 
Sides or Parties, that if Light and Colours 
are not External, 1 have given them an 
Inſtance of ſome Viſible Objects, which are 
veny apparently, but yet are nof really Ex- 
ternal, which is all the Labour 1 ſhall be at 
in this Partiau la: doh 
3. My next Inſtance ſhall be of thoſe who 
on ſomeOccaſions ſee many Objects which no 
atherPerſons ſee, and are unanimouſly granted 
ja FF » 


i 
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to have noExiſtence, but in the Minds or Fa- 
culties of thoſe who ſee them: Such are thoſe 
who ſee Men walking the Streets withHalters 


about their Necks, or with Knives ſtick- 


ing in their Bodies. Such are thoſe who 
ſee themſelves or others in the Figures of 
Cocks, Bulls, or Wolves, or with the Equi- 


page of Sovereign Princes. And ſuch, Laſt- 


ly, are thoſe who ſee and converſe with 
ſeveral Perſons, ſee Houſes, Ttees, Gs. 
which no ofticr Perſon feeth, or Perhaps 
hath ever ſeen. 

Theſe, you will fay, ahi Mal o or Light- 
beaded;- Be it ſo, that they are Mad; or 
Drunk, or whatſoever elſe you will, yet 
unleſs we will be like them we muſt needs 
grant the Fact, viz. that they really ſce 
the Things or Objects they pretend to ſee. 
They ſee them alſo as External or without 
them; and yet we all grant, and even con- 
tend, "that they are not without them, which 
is as much as I am here concerned for. 

4. Another Inſtance of Viſſon, which in- 
ferrs the ſame Concluſion, is of Perſons 
whoſe Minds or Perceptive Faculties are 
ated-in an Extraordinary. Manner by the 
Spirit God: Such was Ezekiel, ſuch was 


Se. John, the Author, to us, of the 4 es- 


hpſe, and ſuch have been many others: 


Theſe wers neither Mad nor Lipht-headed, 


ys they „ 8 e 
cy 
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they have ſeen 26 Evidently, and 25 Exter- 
at to Appearance, as any Objects what- 
ſoever ; but yet ſuch Things as never re- 
ally Exiſted without the Minds, or percep- 
tive Faculties of thoſe who are dae to to 
have ſeen them. 

5. Another Inſtance of Viſio on which in- 
Furs the ſame Concluſion, ſhall be one of 
which every Perſon may have the Expe- 
rience. Let a Man, whilſt he looks u 

any Object, as ſuppoſe the Moon, Preſs or 
Diftort one of his Eyes with his Finger 
this done, he will perceive or ſee To Moons, 
at ſome Diſtance from each other; one, as it 
were, ; proceeding or ſliding off from the other. 

Now both theſe Moons are equally Ex- 
ternal, or ſeen by us 2s External; and yet 
one at leaſt of theſe is not External, there 
being but one Moon ſuppoſed to be in the 
Heavens, or without: us. Therefore an 
Object is ſeen by us 45 External, which is 

not indeed External, which is 3 the 
Thing to be ſhe wn. 

6. The laſt Inſtance which I ſhall men- 
tion to this Purpoſe, ſhall be one likewiſe of 
which we have every Day's Expe Experience, but 
yet is little obſerv v4 and that is, the uſu- 
al Act of ſeeing Ob: jects in a Looking-glaſs. 

Here 1 ſee Sun, Moon, and Stars, "I | 
a whole expanded World. as Piſtin&ly, - 
Externally, as any material Objects > 
capable of being ſeen, A Now 


. 1 
Now the Queftion (if it can be any 
Queſtion ) is, where are theſe Things ? 


Do they Exiſt within or without my Soul, [fl 


- 


or perceptive Faculty? If it is ſaid that 1 
they Exiſt without, 1 muſt fill ask Where? | 
Are they numerically the ſame with that | 
Sun, Gc. which I ſee without a Glaſs,  - |Ifif 
and are here, for -a Time, ſuppoſed to be [if 
External? This cannot be for ſeveral Rea- il 
ſons: As jirft; 1 ſee them” both tagetber 
that is, Jas evidently ſee Two diſtindt Ob 11 
jects, ( ſuppoſe Suns,) as ever I ſaw Two 
Houſes, Trees, &c. that is, I have the | 
le Evidence of Senſe for their being || 

| 

| 


ſame ſoup 
Two diſtinct Suns, as I have, or can have, 7 
that One Object is not Two, or Two One, o ö 
that One is not Ten Thouſand. Secondly,  - 
I can, and have often ſeen one of theſe Suns, | 
viz. either of them ſingly, without ſeeing 1 
the orher. Again Thirdly, inſtead of Twe, | 
| have ſometimes ſeen at leaſt Twenty or 1 
Thirty Suns, all equally ſeen, equally ſeen 
as External. Moreover Fourthly, we often / 
ſee the Object in the Glaſs very different 1 
from that which is like it, and goes by the -" 
lame Name, without the Glaſs. As for In- 
ſtance, one ſhall be in Motion, whilſt the 
other is at Reſt; one ſhall be of one Colour, 
my alſo, Figure and Magnitude, and the 
other ſhall be of another; to which may be 
added many other particular 29 
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of which every one's Experience will prove 


* A 


a ſufficient Teſtimony. -_ . 


* 


If then an Object ſeen as in a Glaſs, be 
not the ſame with any ſeen without a Glaſs; 
and if it be ſtill affirmed that it Exiſts 
without the Soul which perceives it, I {till 
proceed to demand, Where: does it Exiſt 2 
Shall we fay that it Exiſts in the Glaſs > 
Perhaps fo, but this muſt be made at leaft 
Intelligible, before another can Aſſent to 
it. What, a whole expanded World in a 
piece of Glaſs? Well, let thoſe who think 
ſo enjoy their own Opinion. For my Part, 
Ifreely own I am not a Match for ſuch 
Reaſoners; and ſo grant, as to a Superior 
Genius, whatſoever they ſhall be pleaſed to 
require of me. As likewiſe. to thoſe who 
Mall erioufly contend, that the Objects ſeen 
as in the Glaſs, are not indeed in the Glaſs, 
Vat in the Eye of him that ſeeth them; not 
thinking it poſſible to urge any Thing to 
the contrary, which will be of the lealt 
Weight or Moment to alter their Opi- 

... Nevertheleſs, I expect to find ſome, ei- 
ther of the learned'or unlearned Part of the 
World, who, upon the firſt Suggeſtion, 
will very readily agree with me, that the 
Ohjects ſeen as in the Glaſs, are not exter- 
nal to the Mind which fees them; and 
indeed this is to me ſo ſimply evident, — 
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about the Proof of it, and do almoſt repent 
me that I have ſaid ſo much already on 
this Head, or that I did not at once lay it 
down as a Thing univerſally taken for 


granted, at leaſt which wou'd be granted 


upon the firſt Suggeſtion. However, till 
ſuch time as I am apprized of an Adverſary, 


Iwill zom conclude that the Objects ſeen as 


in a Glaſs, are not External to the Soul, 
or Viſive Faculty of him that ſeeth them ; 


and conſequently,” that I have here again 


given an Inſtance of a Viſible Object, as 
much External to Appearance, as any 
Object whatſoever, but which is not indeed 
External. CCCC CCC FFF 

Nou from all and every of theſe Inſtan- 
ces it follows, that the Viſible or Apparent 
Externity of an Object, is no Argument 
of its real Externity; and conſequentiy 
(if it be not the ſame Thing again in other 


Words) that there is a true and real Diffe- 


rence between the Quaſi and any Real 
Externity of an Object; which juſtifies 
the Diſtinction laid down in my Intro- 


duction. 


This Concluſion follows, with the ſame 


= Force or Evidence, from the Poſſible as 


from the Actual Inſtances ;- and as much 
from One of either Sort, as from Ten Thou- 
ſand. For if but One, and that a poſlible 
Wr | "Inſtance, 


— 
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Inſtance, be give 
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an Object may be ſeen, with all the viſible 


Markt of being External, which attend 
any Viſible or Seen Object whatſoever, 


but which yet 4 not indeed External; this 


one intirely deſtroys all Connexion between 


Apparent and Real Externity; and ſo the 
Conſequence will be, that an Objects Ap- 


Pearing to be External, is no manner of Ar- 


gument that it is really ſo. - oo 
Bis 1 have Amd in many Things, 
for my Reader's Sake, as well as my own. 
For my own indeed, in the firſt Place, in 
as much as by this Means I have many 


Strings to my Bow, which muft every one 


be broken before the Bow itſelf can be 


bent the other Way. But yet not forget- 


ting my Reader's Benefit, (if he will allow 


it to be any) inaſmuch as, amongſt ſo ma- 


Inſtances, he may meet with one at: leaſt 
which will hit in with his Way of Reaſon- 


ing, and ſo diſpoſe him to read what fol- 
lows with the more Pleaſure. „ 


18 
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and allowed of, wherein 
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m. 4 e, Object, as . 1 
x Nor eee, 


IAving ſhewn hat ther") is no ir Come 
quence from the Viſible or Quaſi Ex- 
cernity of an Obje& to any Real Externity 
of it, I come in the next Place to ſhew, 
that a Viſible World 18 not, cannot. be 
External. 

But before I enter upon this Task, what 
ſhou'd hinder me from aſſerting my Privi- 
lege of ſtanding ſtill in this Place, and 
demanding to have ſome other Argument 
produced for the Externity of the Viſible 
World, beſides that of its ſeeming Externi- 
if >: This is that which convinces People of 

every Age, and Sex, and Degree, that the 
Objects they behold are really External; 
and this 1 am fure, . with far the greater 
Part, is the onl Reaſon which induces this 
Perſuaſion.” With ſuch, and even with All, 
till ſome other Argument be produced, i 
may be allowed to argue,. as if this were 
the only Argument: That is, to conclude 
outright, that no Viſible Obj e& is indeed 
External. For to remove all the Pillars 
on which a Building ſtands, is uſually 
thought 
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thought to be as effectual a Way to demo- 
liſh it, as any dir ect F Orce Or V tolence. 


But not to inſiſt on every Point of Pro- 


perty. when fo large a Field is -before me, 
Will 


here immediately enter upon the 


Work of proving it to my Reader, according 


to my Promiſe. And herec, 


I. Firſt of all, Let him try once more 


the Experiment already mentioned, of 


preſſing or diſtorting his Eye with his Fin- 


ger. ln this Caſe Lobſerved before, (with 
an Appeal for the Truth of it, to common 


Experience,) that Two like Objects appear, 
or pr Hence I concluded, that only 
one of theſe can be External; that is, that 
one of them is not ſo. But here I argue 
from the ſame Fact, that neither of them is 
c > 


Vivid, equally External; if ſo, they are 


both External, or neither. But we are 


agreed already that they are not both ſo, 
therefore neither of them is External. 
If any one will affirm, that only one of 


theſe Moons is External, I muſt deſire 
him to give me one Mark or Sign of the 


Externity of one, which is not in the other. 
In the mean Time let him try this Expe- 
7 5 : in 


Let an Inſtance be put; 28 ſuppoſe the 
Object which we call the Moon, by preſ- 
ſing my Eye I fee Two Moons, equally 
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In the Act of ſeeing Iwo Moons, let 


Moon, and the other only an appearing or 
falſe, or by any other Name which he ſhall 


his Eyes or Mind ſtill intent upon theſe 
Objects) remove his Finger, and preſs the 
other Eye in like Manner; or fbut either 
one of his Eyes, ſtill keeping the other 


find by manifeſt Experience, that the Moon, 
which he calls the true, will prove to be the 


falſe, and that which he calls the falſe, wilt 
ou to be the true. This, Ithink, is plain 

pal — Demonſtration, that they are 
b Egua 328 or (as we here underſtand 


the Word) both equally External. Since 
to be External, to ſay that they are both 


equally ſo, is the ſame as to hy: that they 
are neither of them ſo. 


Note x. That the Gare A 


'proceeding on the Inſtance of the Moon, 
1s the very ſame with relation to any other 
Viſible Object. So that the Concluſion 


once; or, in other Words, every V y/ible 


Ohe#, conſidered as Viſible or Seen. 
Mie 2. The 


mentioned in the former Section. Since, 
8 on one Hand it — that there is no 


him call one of them the true External 


pleaſe to give it: This done, let him (with 


intent on the ſame Object, and he will 


therefore no more than one can be pretended 


rgument here 


comprehends the whole Viſible World at 


fame Concluſion Hewi | | 
follows from every one of the Inſtances | 


Conſe- | 


In this Queſtion there is not a W 


1 


1 Conſequence from the Apparent, to any Re- 
4 Externity of an Object; ſo in the very 
Act of ſuppoſing certain Objects, which are 


as much apparently External as any Objects 
whatſoever, but which indeed are not Ex- 
ternal, we muſt of Courſe ſuppoſe them to 


be as much indeed External as any Objects 


whatſoever, Since therefore ſome are not Ex- 
ternal, we muſt conclude that none are ſo. 
And this Concluſion will and muſt hold 


good till ſome: Mark or Sign be given of 
the Externity of One Object, which is not 
alſo in the other; the very Attempt of 


which is contrary. to the Suppoſition. But 
to proceed. 4 CCW 

III. Tis a Maxim in Philoſophy that 
Like is not the ſame, and therefore much 
more one would think ſhould it be allow d 
that Things vaſtly different are not the ſane. 
As for Inſtance, that Light is not Darkneſs, 


* 
. 


nor Darkneſs Light; that Greater is not 


Leſs, nor Leſs Greater, &c. And yet on 


ſuch plain and ſimple Principles as theſe it 


follows that the Viſible World is not Ex- 


ternal. | 


Here then let us again ſingle out an Ob- 
ject which will anſwer. for the whole Viſt- 


ble World, and let it be the ſame as before, 


niz. the Moon. The Queſtion is, V hether 


the Moon which I ſee is External or not? 


ord but 
- what 


— ** 
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been explain d alread 20 I; t yr orange 
to the — gf it by in Rule befare- 


115 the ane, which indeed is the i fame 
hing in pthex Words Win the Firſt Prin- 


lg Toft HT Ain ee 


grant that thers.s an External World, ard 
in this World an External Moti ina Place 

| ar diſtant» from us, which! we Kall lie 
vens. Still the Queſtion returns, — 


ther the Moon which / fee be that External 
Moon here ſuppbsd to be in the Heavens. 


Well now, the Mognawhich I ſee is a La- 
lane die ie, But is the Mean 
ſuppoſed; to be in the Heariens' 2 Luminais 
Thing or Bedy? No; but a Dark or Opa- 


wnanimous Aſſent of all Philoſophers. - 4 


nn, the Moon which L ſte is a plain Se- 
it I ſce; but is the Moon in the Heavens a 
ban Surface? No; all:the World agree 
that the Moon in the Heavens is Rotund 
br Spherieal:” Again, dne Dagan which I 
fi- fee is Senicirenlar or Chrnuted but is this 
Go lie Figure af the Moon ſuppoſed to be in 


he Heavens? Noz we! all affirm, that the 
Moon in the Heavens is Round or Circular. 
aha 8 1 * whiah Hee: is a. 


Ti 4 
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what is ; plain and ſimple, „or which has 
1 1 „ia. — Things different ate 


ciple of Seienes: vis. Impoſſ hah iden a, 
1. Fill ben I amicoment for a While to. 


us Body, if there is any Truth in _ 


te 
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little Figure of Light, no bigger than a 


Trencher, nay ſo little, as to be intirely 
coverable by a Shilling. But is this a juſt 
Deſcription of the Moon ſuppoſed to bel in 


the Heavens? No, the Moon in the Hea- 


vens is by all allowed to be 4 Body of a 
prodigious: Size, of ſome Thouſands of Miles 
in its Diameter. Well then, what follows 
from all this, but that the Moon in the 
Heavens is not the Moon which 1 Tee; or, 
that the Moon which I fee is not in the 
Heavens, or External to 67 Pereuptive or 
Vitive Faculty?- | e 


2. Secondly,- As we tive: FRY: that the ' 


Moon which ſee, is not the/ſame with any 
Moon ſuppoſed to be in the Heavens, and 
conſequently, that the Moon which 1 fee 
is not External, by a Compariſon of the 
Viſible or Seen Moon, with that which is 
ſuppoſed to be External; ſo, the fame 
Thing will appear by a Compariſon of Vi- 
ible Things with JV. 72 or, of the ſame 


Thing, (as 1 muſt here ſpeak, for want of 


more proper Words, 0 with itsſelf. But to 
explain. 1172 | 
At this Inſtant Iſee alittle Strip of Light 
which common Uſe has taught me to call 
the Moon. Nom 4 
which is till called y the Jane Name. 
this Inſtant ] ſee a Senicircle; a while 550 
1 fee à Circle of Light, and both theſe ar 
called the Moon. Again, now Ice r 
18 


again I ſee a LY 


& 1 


| Light of ſuch or ſuch a Magnitude; 4 while 
after Iſee a Circle of Light of a much Greater 
Magnitude and both theſe, as before, Lam 
taught to call the Moon. But really and truly, 
inſtead of one, I ſee many Moons, unleſs 
Things different are the 3 How then 
can I believe that the Moons which I fee 
are. either bne or all of them External? 
That they are All ſo cannot be pretended, 
for no one ever dreamt of more than one 
External Moon; and l am as confident on 
the other Hand, that no one will pretend 
that eit her One of them is External, as in 
Excluſion of the reſt. I conclude: then that 
they are all alike External, that is, that 
neither of them is ſo; and conſequently, 
(there being nothing in this but what is 
1 true of every other Object of tho 

iſible World,) that no Vifible 8 8 * 
or can be, External. 

III. But why ſuch long Ferchbs- to prove 
a imple” Truth? Tis no Wonder that my 
Reader (who perhaps has never thought of 
this Subject before) ſhould overlook the ex- 
xt Point of the Queſtion, when 1 myſelf 
an ſcarce keep it in View. I woud beg 
Leave therefore to remind myſelf and him, 
that the Queſtion in Hand does not any 
vay proceed, or ſo much as need the Men- 
ton of anybodies ſuppoſed to be External, 
ad ee to * the Queſtion is, 


whe- 


— 


/ 


poſſible) is a yet more fimple 


| ſuppoſed 


[36] 
whether the Extentions, Figures, Bodies, 
(or whatever elſe you'll call them,) which 
F-fee quaſi without me, be ne without 
er not. 

But can the Reſolution of. any Caſe be 
=—_ Plain . — die Mar ths? For 
is there any other poſſible 01 a 
Thing than by having ſuch or ſuch a The 
— pur. Minds? And can an Obje& 
be praſent to the Mind, or Viſive Faculty, 
which is affirmed to -be External: to it? 
Then may we think, without thinking on 


any Thing; or perceive, without having 
any Thing Sn our Mind. i then the Pre- 


Lala of the Object be nectſſary to the 


Act of Viſion, the Object perceived cannot 


poſlibly be External to, at a Diſtance from, 
or Independent on, us; And conſequently, 
the only. Senſe in which an Object can be 
ſaid to Exiſt without us, is its being not Seen 
or perceived. But the 'Obj eas we: ſpeak of 
are ſuppoſed to be Seen, 2nd therefbre are 


not External to us, whk ip: the Point to 


be-demonftrated.-': /: | 

Io this I might add dnotkier; — (i 
Manner of 
proceeding to the fame Concluſion. And it 
is this. The Objects we ſpeak 

oſed to be Vifible ; and that they are 
Viſible or Seen, is ſuppoſed to ba All that 


et 2 or their Exiſtencr. 4 
0, 


0» ( ĩ⅛ Ü: Ie Io 


abaut are 
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ſo, they Exift as Vifible, or in other 
Words, their Vifibility is their Exiſtence. 
This therefore deſtroys all, or any Diſtin- 
&ion between their Being, and their bei 
Seen, by making them both the ſame Thing; 
and this evidently at tlie ſame Time da- 
ſtroys the Externtity of them. But this 
Argument has the Misfortune of being too 
ſimple and evident, for the Generality of 
Readers, who are apt to fancy that Light 
itſelf is not ſeen, but by the help of Dark- 
neſs; and ſo, without inſiſting any farther 
on this Head, I proceed to ſome other 
3 may ſeem to be more Intelh- 

IV. Sure ly, cou'd the moſt extravagant 
Imagination of Man have conceived a Way, 
how an Object ſuppoſed to be External, 
cou'd ever poſſibly become Viſible, Philo- 
ſophers wou'd never have been at ſo great 
an Expence of Fruitleſs Meditation, as to 
forge the ſtrange Doctrine of the Active and 


Paſſive Intellect, Inpreſſed and Expreſſed 


Species, & c. whereby to account for our 
Manner of ſeeing Objects. This Doctrine, 


as remember, is as followeth. 


1 % 


It is ſuppoſed, that when a Man ſtands 


oppoſite to an Object, there are certain 


Scales or Images, (which proceed from this 
Object repreſenting it) which fly in at the 
Bye, where they meet with a certain Be- 
i. Ing, 


with | Vaiverſal Conſent, that the Olja 
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ing, Faculty, or Power, called the Active 


Intellect, which, in an Inſtant, Spirituali- 
zes them into I deas, and thence delivers 


them to the 1nmo/t Receſs of the Soul, called 


* Paſſive I ntellet, which Percei ves or ſee; 
them. 

Now far be it from me to move the leaſt - 
Objection againſt this Account of Viſion. 
They are doubtleſs all plain and funple Ideas, 
or elſe Ariſtotle had not choſen, neither had 
the Tribe of Philoſophers fince patronized, 


them. 


J only obſerve Firſt, that this Antient, 
and almoſt Univerſal, Account of Viſion, 
ſuppoſes that the Obje#t ſeen is this ſuppoſed 
Scale or Efluvium. And conſequently, Se- 
condly, that in order to the Ad of Viſion, 
there is, and muſt be, an Enes Union 
between Faculty and Object. 

For if the Soul can ſee an Ob ect which 
is not preſent with it, there had been no 
need of Images of the Obje& to become 
preſent to the Soul, by paſling thro the 
Eye, Oe. However; they need not be 


Images, but any ot her Faſpioned Particles 


would have done as well, if the Objects ſeen 
were not thoſe very Images thus Spiritvali- 


zed in the Active, and thence paſſing on to 
the Paſſive „Intellect. 


Why then ſhou'd not 1 Grind even 


”_—_ 


— 
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ſeen are not External, but intimately Preſent | 
with, or Exiſtent in, the Souls??ʒ? ; 

Thoſe who Patronize this Hypotheſis of 
Viſion, will, doubtleſs, tell me, that it is 
the leaſt of their Thoughts thereby to af- 
firm and conclude, that the Viſible World 
is not External. On the contrary, that 
the Hypotheſis itſelf ſuppoſes an External 
World, or Outward Objects, from whence 
theſe Images or Effluviums proceed, 

I Anſwer, it does ſo; but it does not ſay 
or ſuppoſe, that theſe External Objects are 
Viſible or Seen, but only that they Are or 
Exiſt Externally. On the contrary, the 
Objects ſeen are ſuppoſed to be theſe Ima- 
ges, which, in order to be ſeen, muſt firſt 
ceaſe to be External; that is, muſt paſs into 
the Soul, and become IdGhlly * with 
it. So that this Account of Viſion ſuppo- 
ſes the Viſible World, as ſuch, to be not 
External. s | 
I, together with this, Men will yet 
hold or affirm that the Y3jble World is Ex- 
ternal, I can only ſhew them that their own 
Account ſuppoſes the direct contrary. But 
it 18 neither in mine, nor any other Per- 
ſon's, Power to hinder another from holding 
/ nd 065212 TR 

V. From the Old I proceed to the Hypo- 
theſis of Viſion, which is a Part of the New 

Philpſophy. Every one, I ſuppoſe, has 
1 heard 
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heard of the Doctrine of ſeeing the Divine 


Ideas, or (as Mr. Mulebranche expreſſes it) 


Jeeing all Things in God. By this every Mode 


of Pure or Intellectiue Perception 1 is account- 
ed for; but 1 am here concerned only with 
that which is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Viſon. With Regard to this the Hypothe- ; 
ſis is as followeth. 8 
In every Act of Viſion they diſtinguiſh 
Two Things, viz. Senſation and Idea, in 
other Words Colour and Figure.” Colour, 
they ſay, is nothing different From the Soul 
which feeth it, it being only a Modification 
of Thought or Mind. And as for Figure, 
viz.. this or that particular Figure which is 
ſeen, they call it part of that Intelligible 
Extenſion which God includes, or contem- 
n Thus and th exhibited to our 
inds. x 


Now 1 fax! aibthing Store evident lun 


+ 4. = 


that this Account of Viſion ſuppoſes Exter- 


nal Matter is not Viſible, and conſequentl y, 
that Viſible Matter is not ' External. So 
evident, that J depend even on my Ariſto- 
telian Reader, ( who neither pipe nor 
ſo much as underſtands, what theſe new 
Philoſophers mean,) that he will perceive 


by —& Sight that this mult needs be meant 


3 8 


However; when 1 E 1 of ay 


om wo dib 0 of it 1Hhall not only be 


= ready 


Ne 


eady to argt this Matter fairly with him, 
but will alſo undertake to produce ſeveral 
expreſs Paſſages from the Writers of this 
Sort, which directly affirm ànd contend, 
. 20 Matter is not, cane, become 
| Nevertheleſs, 'Laith ſenſible of the Oppo: 
fition which may be made to this Aﬀertion, 
from ſeveral other Paſſages taken from the 
fame Writers. But 1 cannot help it if 
Men will ſpeak inconfiſtentl) = them- 
ſelves z or explain their M. to 2 
Halves, as that the ſame Thin ſha | appea 
to be both 4 ed and dene by + e en 
But the Truth is, 1 fear but little Oppo- 
ien as to this Point: Since no one will 
have Zeal enough to undertake it, but 
thoſe who profeſſedly Patronize this new 
Philoſophy : And I have fo good an Opint- 
on of theſe, as to believe that they will 
rather take the Hint, and agree with me, 
upon due Reflection, than ſer thetnſelves to | 
oppoſe, from any partial Regard to their 
own preconceived Opinions. Yo 
VI. I ſhall therefore once more indeavout 
to perſuade my Ariſtotelian Reader, that it 
is according to the Principles of his own 
Philofophy, to Aﬀſert, that Viſible Matter 
is not External. 
For this 1 wou'd refer him to what he 
Fi find in the firſt ookof Philoſophy, he 


ſhall happen to Light on, which 
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a8 any 
Thing on the General Subject of Mar. 
ter. For Inſtance, let him conſult Suarez, 
Scheibler, or Baronius, on this Subject, 
which will be found in their Books of Me- 
taphyſicks; which Authors I mention more 
particularly, becauſe with theſe I myſelf 
have been moſt acquainted ;, not but that I 
dare appeal to the firſt Philoſopher on this 
Subject which my Reader ſhall happen to 
lay his Hands on : But to. the Point. 


Il do not here affirm, that any one Philo- 


ſopher of this Sort has ever once aſſerted, 
that Viſible Matter is not External, or ſa 


much as ever moved the Queſtion, whether 


it be ſo or not: On the contrary, I verily 
believe, that if the Queſtion had been put 
to every Individual of them, they wou'd 


unanimouſly have affirmed that it is cer- 


tainly. External. Nevertheleſs I ſtill ap- 


peal to my Impartial Reader, whether the 


Queſtions which they move, and the Reſo- 
lat ions which they agree in, concerning the 
Thing which they call Matter, do not 
plainly ſuppoſe that they are ſpeaking of an 


Object which they do not See, and which is 


„ 9 
As for Inflance, Tis uſual for them to 

enquire whether Matter Exiſts or not. 

ether it has an Adtus Entitativus; "a 
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| Hntifecialum, Oe. whence Plato is quoted 
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whether it be only Pura Potentia. Hom it 
is capable of being Known, Ge. 
As to the Firſt of theſe Queſtions the 
uſe to reſolve it thus. That Matter — 
needs Exiſt, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be 
Created, and alſo becauſe it is ſuppoſed to 
be Part of 4 Compoſitum. And here again 
they will tell you, that if it were 1 
ther nothing, it cou'd do nothing in Na- 
ture; it cou d not be the Subject of Gene- 
ration and Corruption; it cou d not be true, 
that all Things in their Corruption are re- 
duced to Matter; and beſides, if Matter 
was nothing, there wou'd be a continual 
Creation and Annihilation, which is ab- 
ſurd, c. „ 

As to the Second Queſtion, viz. whether 
it be Pura Potentia, or not, they diſtinguiſh. 
of a Twofold Aﬀus; Actus Phyſicus, and 


Actus Metaphyſicus. Secundum actum PH. 


cum, they ſay, Matter is allowed to be Pura 
Potentia, but not ſecundum Adum Metaphy- 


eum, Qc. 


And then Laſtly, as to the other Que- 
tion, viz. quomodo Materia Fa Cognoſcs, 
they reſolve it thus. That God and Angels 
are ſuppoſed to know it per propriam Spe- 
ciemz but we are ſuppoſed to know it only 
by Conſequence, or, as they ſay, per pro- 
portionem ſeu Analogiam ad materiam rerum 


by 


L441 
by them, as ſay ing, that Matter is know 
able only Adulterina Cognitione. 
Now I ſay, for what are all theſe, and 
- Teveral other fuch like Fetches which 1 
cou'd name, if the Matter they inquire 
about be that which is Viſible or Seen? Can 
it be doubted whether that Exiſts or not 
which is ſuppoſed to be Seen? Whether 
ſuch an Obje& as this be Afus Entitativns, 
or 7 750 Potentia? And er we = 
any Thing of the Exiſfence of an Object 
which — * ſuppoſed aj . 
If Viſible Matter were the Matter they 
are debating about, can it poſſibly be ac- 
counted for, that not the leaſt Ment ion is 
ever made of our ſeeing it? Or, that for its 
Eriſtence, & c. they ſhow'd never think of 
referring us to our Senſes? And yet I de- 
fie another to ſhew me but: one Word of 
this Sort in any Philoſophic Diſputation 
owtaw Subject. 
ter they ſpeak about is not by us feen, but 
18 3 knowable only by God and An- 
If then the Inquiry they make about Mat- 
ter be not about any Matter ſuppoſed to 
be ſeen by us, yet nothing is mort evident, 
than that the Matter they ſpeak about is 
ſuppoſed to be External. So that what 
ſtou'd hinder us from concluding, that * 


he 


TS WT UT. 7 


. 31 
phers, 5 ( tho' indeed they have never in ex- 
preſs Words affirmed it,) that Extern 
Matter is, at leaſt to ws, Iuviſble; and 
conſequently, that Viſble or Sten Matter is 
not External ; which is all that I 'am here 
oncerned for, leaving others to explain for 
them what they mean when they affirm, 
that External Matter is Viſible to Gad aud 
Angels.” 70 BIS bot ales 1 v0 em 57917 þ 
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Aving prowd my Point after my own 
Manner, it may be expected that 1 


now attend to what another may offer on 


the contrary Part. This, I confeſs, is 2 
ſary, and accordingly I here profeſs I will 


be ready at any Time, either to anſwer his 


Objections, or ſubmit to the Force of them. 
But how can it be expected that 1 myſelf 
ſhould oppoſe any Thing to the Point 1 
have been contending for For my Reader 
may remember, that I have — — 
that L know of no one Reaſon or 2 

0 EO er 


My 


fx} 


either in myſelf formerly, or from others, 
for the Externeity of the Viſible World, be⸗ 
ſides its ſeeming Externeity. But if T have 


not already ſhewn the Inconſequence of this 


Argument, I confeſs I have been very idly 
employ'd ; and if IJ have, I have at once an- 
ſwer'd every Objection that can reaſonabl y 


be expected from me; to be urg d againſt 


the Point I am concern'd for. 

There may be Cavils indeed n and 
of theſe I expect my Share from a certain 
Quarter; for having endeavour'd, with a 


ſerious Air, to demonſtrate a Propoſition 


which is ſo contrary to common Prejudice, 


and which ſome perhaps will be reſolv d not 


to admit; nay, I myſelf am not ſo ab- 
ſtracte 10 from my former ſelf, as not to be 
able very eaſily to invent à Set of Argu- 


ments of this Sort. But what can in Rea 


ſon be expected that I ſhould do with an 
Adverſhry of this Sort? Shall I ſtudy a 
Means to convert thoſe whom contefledly 


it is not in my Power to convince £4 But [ 


have faid already that I know of no Mecha- 
nical Engine rope to remove Prejudices ; | 
and I muſt ſtill profeſs the ſame, till this 
awaken'd Age al bleſs the World with the 
Diſcovery. Shall I then altogether preter- 
mit the Mention of ſuch Obje&ions, at- 
fecting to deſpiſe them, as — worth the 


Einen of anſwering them? This indeed! 


would 


[#] 


would do 1 1 wrote on the Side of a pre- 
vailing Party; but a whole World againſt 
one is too conſiderable an Adverſary to be 
deſpis d, tho they were not only in the 
Wrong, but were little better than Idiots. 
But 1 have Reafon to expect, that not only 


ſuch, but even the Wife and Learned, at 


leaſt by far the greater Part, will be my 
Adverſaries in this Point, after all the En- 
deavoùr which I have us d to juſtifie it 3 and 
therefore, till Tam appriz d of ſome other, 

Imuſt ſuppoſe them to be ſo, in Virtue or 
ſuch Objeckions as I can think of at preſent; 


or have by Accident heard from others in 
Converſation, - which are _ n ol 
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ir, 1 5 to be told, ab ”y arzu⸗ 


ble World, 1 oppoſe a known Evidence of 
Truth, vie.” the unrverſal Conſbar of Mans 
kind, that it is I * 
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- This now is one 105 this e Things which 
* now calFd Cavils, which I think is the 
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beſt Name that an Argument deſerves, 5 


which is nothing at all to the Purpoſe: in 
chat wherein it is true; at leaft ſuch a one 


* 


ng aga inſt the Ext raexiſtence of the Viſi- ; 


28 is falſe, both in Princil and Conſe- 


1 deny ing it) For, Firſt, who can aſſure me 


Silence ever ſo univerſal, and may even 


1 Sy 1 
the Caſe of che preſent Obiection. For, 
Firſt, as to che Fact or Minor Part of the 
Argument, What ſhould Hinder me from 


that ſince the World began, not One or Two, 
or Two Hundred Perſons, have not been of 
that Opinion which, I am here concern d 
for? How many may have written on this 
Subject in former Times, and we not hear 
ofit in the Freſent? And. how ;many mate 
2 liv d and died of; this Opinion, 
and yet have never written an it? But, So- 
_ condly,” what if we allow that not one has 
ever written on this Subject before ? This 
will but turn to the Diſadvantage of the 
_Obje&ion. For where than is the univer- 
 fal Conſent before ſpoken of? Do we mean 
tze ſame by; it! as univerſal, Silence ? Si- 
lenoe in this Caſe will amgunt! to but 2 
very ſlender Argument of Conſent; and in- 
deed ſo ſlender, that the bare Opinion or 
Affirmation of any one Perſon ta the contra - 
ry, who has profeſſedly conſider d and in- 
quired about the Matter, will outweigh a 


juſtly challenge the Evidence of Conſent, 
be it more or leſs, on his Side of the Que- 
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Fan this? Time, been 3 confident, 


I may fairly plead univerſal Conlent for, that 


i 1 — 8 I defend; fince the Conſent of * 
All that have ever confider'd. it, muſt needs | 
be all that is meant -by. Umverſal Conſent. 


If therefore there be found on the contrary 


Part, any Thing in Mankind which is: like 
Conſent, it muſt loſe. its Name, and be 
called Prejudice or Inclination; wh ich is —_ 
Adverſary (as I have ' obſerved — 


have no Arms to contend with. But Laſts 
„, methinks it ſhou d weigh ſomethir 


+%-. 


wards. Conſent on my Side, that 1 have 


ſhewn already that it is conſiftent with, 


and even neceſſary to the Principles of Phi- 

loſophers of all Sides, to hold that which! 
contend for. And if this be true, the ut. 
moſt that can be ſaid in anſwer to it will 


be this only, that they have contradicted 


themſelves, which 1 — as ready to admit 


of, as any one can be to urge, ſince this will 
Thouſand 5 | 


make the Authority of Ten 
8 againſt the Point 1 am | concerned for. 
ut, 


Secondly, Wbat if it were. true, or ad 


nitted, that Univerſal Conſent lay oppoſite 


to my Concluſion? Muſt it therefore be 


condemned without Trial, or hearing of 
my Thing in its Defence? If not, then it 


s allowed to be poſſible, that a Propoſition 4 
may be Ws tho' LES to croſs the 


Conſent 


* 
: to- 
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bee ſort of + oh And if fo, how 
can the contrary be true too, natnely, that 

4 Propoſition! is therefore falſe, becauſe con- 
trary 15 Conſent? But now, if a Propoſi- 
tion may be true, which 18 againſt Univer- 
Tal Conlent, [ immediately affirm that this 
Is the Caſe of the Propoſition I am contend- 
ing for. Well, and how ſhall this be 
tried) > How, I ſay „but by Reaſon and Diſ- 
putation ? So that Wund! Jniverſal Conſent 
e held to be an Argument niverſally con- 
Eluſive, it concludes nothing at all, (there 
being a contradifory Diftance between theſe 
Two Propoſitions, viz. 4 Thing may be true 
which 1s contrary to Conſent, and a Thing 
— 2 not be trite which 1s contrary to Cor: 
Fut.) And therefore the Mention of Con- 
nt is here altogether needleſs, at leaſt, its 
troduction ſerves only to convitce us, that 
8 is much better it hac not been introduced. 
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Some perhaps will hold this Argument 
to be Untertal Zoncluſive, vit. A Propo- 


futon may not be true which is contrary to 
4-2 Umnverſal Confent ; and this, I fup 

be the 1 1 of thoſe who Will dern 
X any Thing by the Words of the 

b Bro ut is there a Man upon Earth 
who will zoin Hine wich ine on this Foot? 
Perhaps ſo, but he muſt excuſe me if I de- 
Flare Leforchain that I will not do fo 1 


2 


-- 
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him whilſt he continues to be of this Opi- 
nion. And I am Fool enough to ſay this, 
becauſe I think I have Reaſon for it. But 
this alone unqualifies me to hold Diſcourſe 
wich one who will contend, that Univer- 
ſal Conſent is a ſimple Eyidence of Truth. 
Whereas if this be true, then Univerſal Con- 
ſent is Truth, and Reaſon, or the common 
Standard of every particular Truth. Con- 
ſequently, by this Rule, a Propoſition may 
bebome | crve Which is fimpl imply falſe, or falſe 
which is ſimply true ʒ that! is, En that which 
| [ have been uſed to 'all Truth and Reaſon 
: is deſtroyed at once. But now, whatſoever 
S Propoſition I defend or deny, „ muſt take it 
9 for granted that there is ſuch a Thing as 
4 Truth, Independent and Immutable, and that 
Reaſon i is Renſon, tho ever ſo many People 
diſſent from me, or deny it; that is, I muſt 
take the weftion between us for rar 
as my firſt Step towards the Diſputation of 
it. And therefore, as on one Hand I can 
do no otherwiſe than thus, and on the 
other Jam ſure no Adverſary Will allow me 
to take this Method with him, we muſt 
eden part fairly, as being unqualified for 
each other's Converſation. And this is 
my beſt Anſwer to-the 222 N 1 
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Does not the Senſe of Feeling aſſure us 
of the Extraexiſtence of the Viſible 
World? To this! 


_ Firft. If for Inſtructions Sake only you 
propoſe this Queſtion, you are doubtleſs 
diſpos d to take my Word for an Anſwer; 
accordingly I anſwer, No; the Senſe of 
Feeling does not aſſure us of the Extra- 
exiſtence of the Viſible World. If this 
does not fatisfie, you are defired, inſtead of 
Queſtions, to give me an Argument, where- 
by it may appear that the Senſe of Feeling 
does aſſure us of the Extraexiſtence of 
the Viſible World. What makes this the 
more neceſſary is, becauſe I have proved 
already in great Variety that the Viſible 
World is not External ; and amongſt the 
reſt, that the Senſe of Viſion gives us Evi- 
dent Aſſurance, that a Viſible Object, as 
ſuch, 1s not, cannot be, External. And me- 
thinks, if this is not falſe, it ſhould be true; 
or if falſe, yet ſhould not be ſo called, till 
either the Arguments are anſwered by 
which it is defended, or ſome other Ar- 

gumgnt be produged, which concludes 4. 
- . TT wa 0 Jain 


ae, 
gainſt the Truth of it: For till one of theſe 
Things be done I have but the Objector's 
bare Aſſertion againſt me, whereas he has 
mine, and I think ſomething elſe on the o- 
ther Side. But, PZ PO FW ; + 
_ Secondly, I am content to go on with 
the Labouring Oar in my Hand, and ſhew 
the contrary to that” which 1s affirmed in 
the Objection. Accordingly I affirm, 
Firſt, That be the Object of the Senſe 
of Feeling what it will, or leaving the 
Deciſion of this Matter at large, Feelmg is 
no Argument of the Extraexiftence of 
this Object. For the Truth of this I will 
only refer my Reader back to what has been 
_ obſerved on this Subject; or rather 
preſume that he remembers both that, 
and how I have prevented the Force of this 
Part of the Objection; ſo that till I hear 
farther on this Point I may fave myſelf 
the Pains of adding any Thing in this Place. 
DT—T— 7 95 155 ae 
Secondly; That the Senſe of Feeling is 
ſo far from aſſuring us of the Extraexiſt- 
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Propoſition, . This may be good; Argument 
for ought. I know, but I profeſs it is too 
high or too low for me, for Ido not -UnN» 
derſtand it. But what 1 affirm: is this, 
that whatever be the Object of the Senſe 
of: Heling, and even admitting that it aſ- 
ſures us of the Exiſtence of its proper Ob- 
ject; Things Viſible are not the Object of 
this 'Senſe; and: conſequently we can have 
no Aſſurance this Way of ſo much as the 
Exiſtence. ſmple of ſuch Objects. I. know 
not how it may ſound to another, but to 
me to ſay, I can feel a Viſible Object, is 
as ſuch another Piece of Senſe as to ſay, 

can ſee the Sound of -a Trumpet, or hear 
the Colours. of the Rainbow. One would 
think it ſhould be granted me that a Viſible 
Object is Viſible, and Aae a Tangible Object 
Fangible, and that Seeing and Feeling are 
got different Things or Senſations 3; but 
tis the ne Thing to me tho' they were 
one and the ſame; for if ſo, then as Viſion is 
Feeling, ſoFecling is Vikon and then have 
proved already that a Viſible _— as ſuch, 
is not External, whereas if ww ne diffe- 
rent they muſt have different Objects, be 
the Names of them what they will; and 
then a Viſible. Object will be one Thing, 
2 Tangible Object another And there- 
fore how the Exiſtence of a Tangible Ob- 
bn Kould become - an Re 
Eriſtence 


te 


Exiſtence (much more the Enit 


of a Viſible Object, is: indeed paſt my Skill 


to underſtand, any farther than this, that 


i under ay Thing at all, Lunder- 
d, and irhink have hewn, this to be a 


[ ne 
Objedtion u. 


Which is Mr. Des Certer 85 n 8 
according. to the beſt of my Remembrance 
is this: He concludes the 
ternal World from the Truth —  Goodneſe 
of God, Who is / not to be ſuppoſed to deceive 
us in our Involuntary Judgments or Incli- 
nations. { This; I — I take to be his Mean- 
ing, tho my Manner of expreſling it be 
very different from that of his Two great 
Followers Mr. _— and +Mr.' Nor- 


ces | cited at the anon: 
done him Juſtice, or not, I leave to be di- 
ſputed by thoſe who think I have not. In 
the mean time, the Reaſon which 1 give for 


differing from theſe Great Perſons is, be- 


went, 5 . to be. neten with 
| E4 itſelf, 


World. Yo, 1. ** 208. 


plain and glaring Comrades, | N * 0 


Being; of an EA: 


Whether I have 


cauſe as they have repreſented his Argue 
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ance of being an Obje&i 


External, is ſuppos 


1360 
itſelf, and has not ſo much as the Appear- 
ion; whereas, as I 


have here en it, it ſeems to have fome 


Appearance, tho how far it is from being a 


real Argument againſt any Thing Fan 


concerned for, will appear 365 * that 


followeth. 2 
Þ Anſwer. * 


I. If by the Being of an External World, 


be meant the Being of a World, Which, as 
d to be inviſible, this 
is nothing to my preſent Purpoſe, but belongs 
wholly to my Second Part; wherein I ſhall 
attempt to ſhew that an External World is 
ſimply an Impoſſibility, which External 


World will be alſo there ſuppoſed to be In- 


viſible. But if by the Being of an External 


World be meant the ſame as the External 
Being, or (as J have hitherto called it) the 


Extraexiſtence or Externeity of the Viſible 
or Senſible World, 


it is then indeed an 
Objection againft the Point I am now upon. 
Accordingly, 

2. I fay, that in my Opinion 3 it is no 
Imputation on the Truth and - Goodneſs 
of God to affirm, much leſs to attempt to 


prove, that the Viſible World is not Ex- 


ternal. Tis no Buſineſs. of mine to prove 
this N egative, cho it be the . TRE 
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in the World ſo to do. Let them prove 


of an External World upon the Force of it. 
It is enough for me that 1 have ſhewn by 
many Arguments that the Viſible World is 
not External. Theſe Arguments either 


| conclude, or they do not: if not, let this 


nd Diſtin& An | 
ſwer to them; but if they do, the Point 
is gain'd, and they muſt be Perſons ſtrange- 
ly diſpoſed, who after this will expect 1 

ould take their Word, when they ſay, 
that the Truth or Goodneſs of God is con- 


cerned; that that ſhould be Falſe, which is 


and muff be ſuppoſed to be True. But 
to be ſomething more particular, I anſwer, 
© Firſt, That I deny the Suppoſition of the 
Involuntarmeſs' of our Judgments for the 
Externeity of the Viſible World. For this 
it is enough that I myſelf am One, who 
am'ſo far from being Involuntarily deter- 
mined to this Aſſent, that T can, and have 
already - demonſtrated that it is not Ex- 
ternal. | VVV 
Secondly, We ſhould come to a fine Paſs 
of Reaſoning indeed, if this Manner of 
Proceeding were allowed to be good, viz. 
J am inclined to judge ſuch or ſuch « Thing 
to be ſo or ſo, ergo, It is 4 would have it, 
becauſe God will not deceive me. It is in 
vain in this Caſe to appeal to Reaſon and 
1 js Tg he 5 Argument 
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Argument tho God gpl ſh q 
ſupply IE, Reaſon in nl hula 
” 1 e us his Ward I that our 
lination is, TT yet Mill we are 
bow. to hg IR Wear: and. FER NE ker the 
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m Des Cartes himſelf, who is for 
noting more, known. in t 8 ag oe Id than 
r giving. us many Inſtances wherein a 
inclination EF he, and is Ecro- 
s; as in. judging Light to be in the 
Heat in the Fire, or in the $i 468 
loars on External Objefts, &c, In all "Theſe 
85 we are as much inclined as in judg- 
i 
yet it is enough wi 8 Fol- 
lowers for the Confutation of theſe Incli- 
nations, that they have gogd. Reaſon to the 
contrary: And this methinks ſhould., be e- 


vough in any Caſe, and with, any Perſons, 
unleſs we are reſolved to be unreaſonable, | 


and even profeſs: ourſelyes Sceptics , __ if 
ſo, 1 oonfeſs I am rea 
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INTRODUCTION. 


His ſhewn in my former Part that the | 

Viſible World is not External, 1 Fay 

now to the other Thing propoſed in the Be- 

benin namely to demonſtrate | more ar 
ae or ann g that an External World 

is a Being utterly impoſſible, or that there 

is no ſuch World. I to art * An 
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: [ ſhall 3 by Steps. 

* nere 
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f ARGUMENT, | ** 


AND here I affirm in the Fir Place 
that (abſtracting from any Argument 
directly proving this Point) we are bound 
already ſo far to conclude that there is no 
Pxternal World, as that it is againſt all the 
Laws of fair Reaſon and Argument to ſup- 
poſe or make mention of any ſuch World 
or 


1 

For if a Viſible World, as ſuch, is not Ex- 
ternal, an External World, as ſuch, muſt 
be utterly Inviſible, and if Inviſible, Unknow- 
able, unleſs by Revelation. 
For, Firft, an External World (if there 
de any ſuch Thing) is, I ſuppoſe, allowed 
by all to be a Creature; but the Being of 
2 Creature is not to be prov'd by Reaſon, 
for Reaſon converſes only in Things Neceſ- 
 fary or Hernal, whereas a Creature, as 
fuch is Contingent, and Temporary; ſo that 
m vaih ſhall we ſeek to Reaſon to aſſure us 
of the Exifftence' of an External World. 
Then, Secondly, tis here ſuppoſed. that 
we ſhould ſeek to as little Purpoſe to the 
Teſtimony of Senſe, fince an External 
World, as ſuch, is here ſuppoſed to be ab- 
folutely Inviſible. Whether we have any 
Notice from Rebelation of the Being of 
any ſuch World ſhall be conſidered in its 
Proper Place. In the mean Time I here 
ſuppoſe alſo, Thirdly, "chat we have no 
fach Notice, fo that, as the Caſe ſtands at 
prefent, an External World is a Being 
uttexly UE sn. 
But now I have always received it 28 a 
Law, that we ought never to reaſon but 
upon Known Ideas; and if this be Juſt and 
Reafonable, an External World, as being 
Unknown, ought to have as little Place in 
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our Reaſonings as if we knew for certain 
the there was PRINT: * f - Lew 
Nay, on t uppoſition of its being 
Neu. we are not only bound to ome 
the Mention of it, but alſo warranted to 
conclude that there is no ſuch World. This, 
I lay, muſt be an allowed Conſequence, 
till luch- Time as ſome other pretends the 
contrary z and he muſt prove too as well as 
pretend, elſe the Conſequence ſtands good 
againſt him. Fe „ M 6 ES vos 
Here then is my Advantage; we all 
know and are agreed that there is ſuch a 
Thing as a Viſible World, and that a Viſible 
Object, as ſuch, is not External: On the 
other Hand, we are as much agreed, at 


laſt tis here ſuppoſed that we are agreed. 


that we know nothing at all of an External 
World, ſuppoſed, as ſuch, to be Inviſible: 


But it is a Maxim in Science, that Eadem 


eſt Ratio non Entis & non Apparentis. 1 
conclude therefore outright that there is 
no Wark. ot bo 7 8 
Is for this Reaſon that we think it our 
Duty to Reaſon only on the Suppoſition of 
Body and Spirit, thinking and extended Be- 
ings, viz. becauſe we have no Knowledge of 
the Exiſtence of any Creature, which is 
neither of theſe. Hence we think it a very 
od and ſafe Way of arguing, to make the 
Lxcluſion of the one, the Conſequence Re. 


„ 
me Poſition of the other, and ſo Yiee ert 
Thus Philoſophers uſe to prove that Cubur, 


included in the Idea which we have of Boch. 


The Principle or Major Propoſition of 


which Argument is plainly this. There 
are but Two Sorts of Beings in the World, 
viz. Spirit and Matter; then the Minor is 
this, viz. Light, Oe. do not belong to 
Matters, ergo, they belong to Spirit. Now 

i this Way of arguing is good, it is fo by 
Virtue of that Principle, that we ought to 
reaſon only on known Ideas, and that 


Things which appear not, are but equal to 


Things which are not; and tis in Vertue 
of the ſame that I here plead a Right to 
conclude that there is no ſuch Thing as an 
awd World; 5 5 Hen 

I pretend not this to be Demonſtration 
of the Points ſimply, 4s if T mould ſay that 
a Thing being unknown were a direct Ar- 
gument of its not being at allʒ but yet this 
is ſomething ſo near of Kin to'a Demonſtra- 
tion, and ſo every way ſerving all the Ends 
and Purpoſes of a Demonſtration, that 
Whoever has the Advantage of it on his 
Side, has as little to fear from an Adver- 
fary, as he that can produce Ten Thouſand 
Demonſtrations. For this is an evident 


| Principleor Rule of Reaſoning, that's Thing | 


unknown 


| 


Light, Heat, Sound, &. c. belong to, or are 
Affections, of Spirits, becauſe they are not 


"Tay. 


d, and 


arknowi vught never to be ſupp 
therefore till it be fupposd, tis the very 


oy Tais 1 2 Wo — ine — 
ſuch ng at all. 0 10 S 
of a Thing granted to be unknown, with 
him who affirms that it is nothing at all, is 
to beg the Queſtion ; whereas, to ſuppoſe 
it to be nothing at. all upon the ſame Con- 
ceſſion, is not to beg che © eſtion; I mean 
any fair or legal — becauſe on one Hand, 
no one has any Rig hr to make that a Que- 
ſtion which he Pros that he 2 no- 
thing of; and on the other, ons 
a Right not otily to queſtion the 7 
but alſo to the Non Exiſtenee ot 
what is granted to be unknown. So that 
whilſt this is granted, in the Caſe deſore us, 
I have the fame Advantage againſt any one 
who ſhall ſuppoſe ah External World, (ui. 
either in Act formali, as in Oppolition| to 
What J here contend for, or ih Au e 
in the Reſolution of any Philoſophical or 
General Queſtion, which depends on che 
Tea or Nay of this Point,) as if 1 were girt 
abeut with ever o wan Demonſtra- 6 
tions. 
Imight theres fairly reſt here, and 
ſave i%s yſelf the Labour of 


producing 
dn or wy , ftenſive Arguments againft the 
I: — give my Reader the beſt CRY 
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A” External World is here ſuppoſed to 

A be Inviſible, even utterly or abſolutely 
ſo, abſolutely incapable of being an Object 
of Viſion or Perception; inſomuch, that 
tho it were here ſuppoſed that an External 
World were capable of Exiſting, or that 
any Power were ſufficient to produce ſuch a 
Thing or Being, yet no Power can be ſup- 
poſed to be ſufficient to make it Viſible or 
Seen. For a Viſible World, as ſuch, is not 
External, as has been ſhew'd already: So 
that to ſay, that an External World may 
(by any Cauſe) become Viſible, is a Con- 
tradiction in Terms. 3 . 
Well now, an External World is ſuppoſed 
to be, or to imply, Creature; ſo that if 
there be any ſuch Thing in Being, it is 
ſo becauſe God has Willed, Made, or Crea- 
ted it. n 

| u 


06]. 
Bat for what End, or Uſe, . or Pur poſe, | 
can we ſuppoſe that God od Fob. an 
Inviſible World > A World; hte as In- 
vilible, incapable of being inhabited, inca- by 
pable of being known? For my Part I cat} 
think of no Uſe which fuch a World can be 
of. And confidering that ſuch a World is 
here granted to be Wenn, it is not in- 
cumbent on me to ſhew that it can be of 
no Uſe, but on them to ſhew tlie contrary, 
who are concerned for the Being of it. 95 
that till this be done J have a Right to f. to ſu 
poſe that it is of no Uſe at all, and conſe- 
World to. affirm that there is no ſach | 
or 


For tho We Princi ple ſs take its 


chance to be either admitted or denied, as = 


Men ſhall pleaſe to judge, (only that, as 1 
obſerved juſt now, he muſt prove his Point, 
who will venture on the Denial of it,) ſtill 
the Conſequence is good, and muſt pals witly 
all for Demonſtration, viz. that a Creature 
which is not, cannot de of any Uſe, is at 
beſt but a Poſſibility, brit ſuch a Poſhbility 
3 5 will nor enn be e inty 
This, with cettain Wits, may appear 
be a Contradiction; and perhaps 1 leu R 
mend the Matter but little by the Anſwer 
lam moſt inclined to make them, namely,” 
that tho it be ſo, yet _=— 1s nevertheleſs true 
9 


nay, that I cou 4 eaſily ſhew them a Hun- 
dred ſuch Contradictions, which yet they 
themſelves will „ _—_— rat 
But I am content ſo far to favour the Ini- 
25 of Words, as to explain by a Diſtin- 


ien this appearing Difficulty. 
1 f „ py Things are poſſible or 
im Mile, after 2 Twofo/ d Manner. One is, 
when in the Idea or Conception of the 
1 there is, or is not, any Repugnancy 
ntradiction. 
8 * is what may be called an Internal or 
| Fs o Poſlibility, or Impoſhbility 3 Poſt: 
bikty where there is not, 2 7 when 
there is, this ſuppoſed Repugnancy. 
Ihe other is, when the Repugnancy or 
pediment is, or is not, (not in the Thing 
itſelf, but) in the Cauſe, or Time, or ſome 
r Circumſtance or Affection of the 
Thing. But in this Place I am concerned 
only with the firſt of theſe, viz. the Cauſe. 
A Thing is 1 in its Cauſe, when 
there is, in the of its Cauſe, no lmpe- 
| ai to be found, forbidding its Exi- 
ſence, or which is the ſame, withholding 
the Efficient from producing it into Act; 
and when the contrary to this happens, 
then the Thing is impoſſible. For ſinte 
every Thing Exiſts by its Cauſe, it will as 
certainly not Exiſt i hs Gale docs not 


- it, as if in its n Idea it — 
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a Contradiction. And if the ſuppos d Tits bi 
pediment in the Cauſe he Wei, the 1110 
Exiſtence of the Thing ſuppos d becomes e 
properly impoſſible. This 1 would therefvre 110 
call an * or Extrinfick Poſſibility or _ RY 
Impoſſibility. A Thing then. may be both Will! 
poſſible ar impoſlible in theſe different Re- 
ſpects; that is, intrinſically poſſible, but 
extrinſically impoſſible 3 and therefore of 
ſuch a Thing it may be faid without any 
Contradiction, that tho it be admitted to 
de poſſible, (viz. intrinſſcally,) yet it is 
ſuch u Poflibi ity, as neither will, nor can, 
yt roduced into Act, (viz, by Reaſon of 
npedimerit found in its Cafe, which 
tho an Extrinſick, is yet a — * | 
againſt the Being ' 3 ©» RR | 
But now this is the Caſe. vie 
of an External or Invifible World. Ado 
mitting it to be poſſible, with Regard to the 
Thing itſelf, mit ſach a World? ſhould Ex- 
iſt; yet a uſeleſs Creature cannot poſſibly be 
made, when we regard its Cauſe, viz. God., 
who can do nothing to no Purpoſe, by - 
reaſon of his Wiſdom. Here then lyes the 
Inpediment ſpoken of in the Cauſe, which 
makes it extrinffcally, but yet * *— im- 
poſſible, hn there ſhould be any - fuctt 
World. May really ſo, becauſe the Wit- 
dom by which God acts is neceſſary ant 
inmurable; 3 and therefore if it be timply . 
Er 2»  *gainlf 


*. 


„ 
againſt the Order of Wiſdom, to do an uſe. 
leſs Act, the Impediment againſt the doing 
of it is to the full as invincible, as if a Re- 
pugnancy were found in the Idea or Con- 
ception of the Thing itſelf, here ſuppos'd 
to be done, or not done; and conſequently 
an uſeleſs Effect is a real Impoſſibility. 
But I have often found upon Examina- 
tion, that where an extrinſick Impoſlibility 
Iyes againſt any Point, we need but ſearch 
to the bottom of it, and we ſhall find an 
intrinſick Repugnancy in the Thing itſelf. 
And this I think I have ſeen to be the Caſe 
of an External World, as I ſuppoſe will 
appear from ſome of the following Chap- 
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As for Inſtance. An External World, 
I whoſe Extention is abſolute, that is, 
55 relatively depending on any Faculty of 
Perception, has (in my Opinion) ſuch a 
Repugnancy in its Extention, as actually de- 
ſtroys the Being of the Subject Wo 


-” 


* 
— 


1 


The Repugnancy is this, that it is, or muſt 
be, both Finite and Infinite. 
f Accordingly then 1 argue thus. Tat 
which is both Finite and Binnie i in Extent, 
is abſolutely Non- exiſtent, or there is or can 
be, no ſuch World. Or thus, an Extent or 
Expanſion, which is both Finite and Infinite, 
is neither Finite nor Infinite, that is, is no 
Expanſion at all. But this is the Caſe of an 
Extednal Expanſion, ergo, there is, or' can 
be, no ſuch Expanſion. . t 
Ino not what will paſs with ſongs Men 
for Argument, if both the Matter and Man- 
ner of. this be not approv'd of. For jir/t, 
what can well be more evident than both 
the Premiſes ? That a Thing, in the ſame 
Reſpect, cannot be both Finite and Infinite; 
or that a Thing which in the Idea of it im- 
plies both Fi injce and Infinite, is an Ad nei- 
ther Finite nor Infinite; and that what is 
neither Finite nor Infinite, is not at all, are 
(with me, and I ſuppoſe with all Preten- 
ders to Reaſon, )- ſuch prime Principles of 
Science, that 1 muſt needs depend that 
theſe will never be call'd in Queſtion by any 
but profeſt Sceptics. Then as to the Minor, 
its Evidence is to me ſo glaring, and ( in the 
little Converſation I have had in the learned 
N ſo univerſally aſſented to, that 1 
rather inclin d here alſo to make my 
Appeal for, than endeavour to ſhew the 
ny oy” Truth 


__ — 


Truth of it. This of the Extent of an 


1 
External World, is that which is call'd 
QOpprobrium Philoſophorum, being a Point 
own d by all to have an invincible Demon- 
ſtration, both for and againſt it. Some 
indeed, by Way of Hypotheſis, have held 


it to be finitely, and ſome to be infinitely, 


extended, according as either of theſe has 
beſt ſerved the Ends of ſome other Points 
they have been concerned for. But 1 have 
never yet met with any one ſo hardy, as, 
in Defence 7 2 Q _ mag to 
Diſſolve or Anſwer the Arguments lying on 
the other Side of the Contradidion. For 
this Reaſon I need not here name either 


the one fort or the other, but conclude 


_ outright, even with Univerſal Conſent, 


that an Expanſion External is both (that 


is neither) Finite and Infinite. Then, 


. Secoxdly, As to the Form or Manner of 
his Argument, it has Firſt evidently this 


to plead for itsſelf, that there is nothing in 
its Concluſion but what is in the Premiſes; 
which ſhews it to be no Fallacy, but a Le- 

gal and Juſt Argument. And alſo this, 
Secondly, that it is exactly parallel with 
ſeveral Arguments which I cou d name, al- 


| lowed by all to be good, and even perfectly 


demonſtrative. 
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As for Inſtance, Suppoſe 


4 Man N 


advance the Notion of 4 Triangular 7e. 
poſe, Two Perſons — our 


9 ſup 

Adee of this ſtrange Idea ; 
Joe oe from the Idea of Triangle, that 1 
has bnt Three Anglesz and 51 other con- 
_ tending that it muſt Have Four, from the 


Idea of a Square;, what cou'd any reaſon- 
able Stauder y conclude from this but 


that the Thing they are diſputing about is 
nothing at all, even an Impoſſibility or 
Contradiction? Nay, the Diſputants them- 
ſelves muſt needs BT in with this Manner 
of arguing ; and that on Two Accounts. 

Firft, In that this Manner of arg rguing 
_ accommodates the Difference between t 


and falves the Honour of both. For by 
this both appear to be in the — in wy 


are both concerned for, viz. the 
Suppoſition of che Being of a Triangular 
Square, which' is the Thing fuppoſed by 
Conſent between them, But chiefly, , 


preciſe Points they are  contendin 
and Wrong 5 1. fomething which the dy 


Second! „In that the Perſon 7 5 argues 5 


in this N r muſt be allowed to have 
the e Reaſon — His Side, bo may 
com em, on their own. Pri es, to 
aſſent to e This is done by 
ay, 

that a Triangular ls a is both Trian- 
F 4 


his Point, 772 


do prove a Notum by an Enotum. 
„„ c ²˙ A 


: 1 
done, they have nothing to do but to An- 


here fuppoſed they cannot do. By this 
therefore each grants the other to be in the 

ight. So that for a Stander-by to grant 
both to be in the Right, is, in this Caſe, a 
Demonſtration that they are both in the 
Wrong; or, in other Words, that the 
at all. 1 e 

I have mentioned this Poſible, rather 


than any Actual, Inſtance of this Kind, be- 


cauſe 1 wou'd. give an Inſtance wherein | 
may be ſure to have eyery one of my Side. 
For certainly no one can doubt whether 
this be good Argument or ne. 
1408 333 Bo ith a . 1 
A Figure which is both. Triangular and 
Quadrangular, is not at all. | 


Square. F 27 Hs 

Ergo, there is no ſuch Figure. 
4 The: Ph of this * has never 
been diſputed, and I dare ſay never will; 
Whereas to have put a Caſe, which has 
been actually a Matter of Diſpute, (of 
which'SortTbelieve ſome might be named, ) 
tho equally concluſive, had yet been leſs 
Plain and evident, becauſe what has been, 
may be again; and fo to ſome I had ſeemed 


+ & 


But this is the Caſe of a Triangular 


* 


; ler and-Square, Or Quadrangular, + This | 


wer each other's Arguments, which tis 


L 73 ] 
But now, in the preſent Caſe, which is 


oe to ſhew it to be parallel with that 
which I before mentioned. And this is an 
eaſie Work. For (as in this poſſible one 
about the Attributes of a Triangular Square 
there may be, ſo) there has adtually been 
a Diſpute between Philoſophers concerning 
one Attribute, viz. the Extent of an Exter- 
nal World. "Ore. Side, from the Idea of 
its being External, has proved it to be 
Infinite ; the other, from the Idea of its being 
Created. Oe. has proved it to be Finite. 
Both ſuppoſe it to be External, both to be 
Created. At the ſame Time neither of 
them ſo much as pretends to Anſwer the 
Arguments on the Side oppoſite to his own ; 
but only to juſtitic his own Point directly. t 
And yet both will grant, that if an Exter- | 
nal World be both Finite and Infinite, it is 
the ſame Thing as to ſay there is no ſuch 
World. 
Well then, here 1 interpoſe, as s before, 
and fay, | 
AWorld which is both Finite and Infinite, 
is not at all. ; 
But this is the Caſe of an External 
World. a 
Ergo, there is no ſuch World. e 
Here the Honour of both is ſalved 3 Bere 
dach the COP and Minor are their own; 


here 


granted to be clear, 41 have nothing to do 


"Tod. 


e Pt ng her ON Advantage 


as before; ſo that what fhou'd hinder an 
Ade and evenuniveral, e 
cla >, . 
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"ROM a 1 come next to 

the Minimum Naturale; or to the 
Queſtion about the Diviſhiliy of Matter, 
Quantity, or Extenſion. 

And here I affirm in like Manner as be- 
fore, that External Matter is both finitely 
and infinitely Diviſible; and conſequently, 
that there is no ſuch Thing as External 
The Argument i in Form ſtands thus. 


Matter which is both Finitely and Inf. 


nitely Diviſible, is not at all. 


- But this is the Caſe of External Mat- 
ter. 


Ergo, There is no ſuch Thing a Exter- 


nal Matter. 
The Major of this Argument is the: firſt 
ihr le of Science, it being the ſame in 


ds, as to ſay, that what is, 76, or 
that 


+ thy 
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that it is impoſſible for a Thing to be, and 
not be. For Finite and Infinite are — 
to each other, as Being and not 

Finite is to be mit Injinite to be 44 
limited. Or rather thus, Infinite is to be 
| Abſolute, Finite to be not Abſolute. So 
that it is as plainly - impoſſible for the 
fame Thing to be both, as both to be, and 
not be, at the ſame Time, or in the 
fame Reſpeft, &c. For both the Reſpect, 
and Time, and every Thing elſe, which is 
or can be made the Condition of the Truth 
of this Principle, is alſo found in the 
Major of the prefent Argument; and con- 
ſequently nothing can be more evident, 
than that what is, or in its Idea implies 
both Finite and Infinite, is not at all. 

But now this I fay is che Caſe or Implica- 
tion of External Mates, whichis the Minor : 
er Aſſumption of the fame Argument. 

External Matter, asa Creature, is evident- 
ly Finite, and yet as External 1s as evi- 
dently Infinite, in the Number of its Parts 
or Diviſibility of its Subſtance; and yet no- 
thing can be more abſurd than ſuch an Infi- 
nite Diviſibility. © - | 

But I need not deduce theſe Things to 
any. farther Length, fince no Philolpher | 
that 1 have ever met with has ever doubted 
of 9 Men, ir e 1 


1 L 76 
that there is an Invincible Demonſtration 
on both Sides of this Queſtion of the Di- 

viſibility of Matter, ſo that I have nothing 
to do but to conelude that the TfHing or 
Matter of which this Queſtion proceeds is a 
mere Nothing, or Contradiction; yet I ex- 
pect to be told, that it has been the leaſt 
of the Thoughts of theſe Philoſophers to 
conclude as I here do, ſince not one has 
eyer doubted of the Exiſtence of Extern al 
Matter. To this I anſwer, mT 2 
Firſt, Perhaps ſo ; but who can help this? 
Ig it not enough for this Concluſion, / that 
we are all agreed in the Premiſes, and that 
there is nothing in the Concluſion but what 
3s in the Premiſes? If in this Caſe Men will 
hold the Premiſes, but deny the Conclu- 
fion, this, at beſt, can be no better than Inad- 
vertence; but to do this, after the Concluſi- 
on is formally deduced, or the whole Syl- 
logiſm is laid before them, is no better than 
errant Scepticiſm. And I muſt be ex- 
cuſed if I contend not with an Adverſar 
of this Sort. But, Secondly, One woul 
think by the Deſcriptions which they them- 
ſelves are uſed to give of External Mat- 
ter, that all Philoſophers ſhould be very 
ready to ſubſcribe to this Concluſion for 
its own. Sake, as I have partly ſhewn al- 
rfęady, and ſhall make appear more fully be- 
fore I finiſh this Work. 5 
__ Again, 


2 a@ [en 2 L oo ja. K „ e Kent 1 r aw me... e 


Again, I expect to be told that the Mat- 
ter which I here ſpeak of is conceived to 
be very different from that concerning 
which Philoſophers have diſputed, in the 
Queſtion about Diviſibility of Extenſion, 
and alſo in that about the Extent of the 
World, (whether Infinite or Finite ;) par- 
ticularly, that the Matter or Extenſion 
which they ſpeak of is ſuppoſed to be Y/ble, 
whereas that which I am ſpeaking of is 
{ſuppoſed to be Inviſtble. 1 anſwer, © 
Perhaps ſo; I admit that the Matter uſu- 
ally ſpoken of by Philoſophers is ſup- 
ed by them to be Viſible, and that the 
atter which I am here ſpeaking of is 
ſupppos d, and alſo prov'd, to be Inviſible, 
nevertheleſs it muſt needs be granted that 
the Matter ſpoken of by Philoſophers is 
ſuppoſed by them to be External; if not, 
it muſt be becauſe they hold that Viſible 
Matter is not External, or, that there is 


no ſuch Thing as External Matter; nei- 


ther of which will I believe be cally prant- 
ed, much leſs (which is neceſſary in this 
Place) contended for againſt me. If then 
the Matter they ſpeak about is ſuppoſed by 
them to be External, this is all that I am con- 
cerned for at preſent ; the Queſtion between 
us being only this ſimply, Whether Ex- 
ally expreſs d in Latin, An Detur Materia 
1 | Erxterna e 


af 1 | 

Externa ? No, ſay I; for it implies ſuch 
and ſuch Contra i&ions, which deſtroy 
the Being of it, or render its Exiſtence 
impoſſible Well; and what will an Ad- 
verſary ſay to this ? Will he deny that it 


implies theſe ſuppoſed Contradictions? No; 
tis here — | that all Philoſophers agree 
in affirming this Point. Will he then de- 


ny the Concluſion whilſt he affirms the 


Premiſes? No certainly; for this is for- 


mal Scepticiſm, or no other than a Denial 


of all Truth, and Reaſon, and Conſequence, 
at once. What remains then, but that we 
allconclude that External Marter 3 154 Thing 
abſolutely Impoſlible. 1 45 

But you'll ſay, to coticlade this with 


Conſent, is to 2 the Nonexiſtence of 


Viſible Matter, ſince Philoſophers pretend 


to ſpeak of no Matter but what they ſop⸗ 


poſed to be Viſible. I anſwer, 
Finſt, Why then J muſt conclude the 

fame without Conſent 5 the Dammage one 

would think ſhould not be great, provided 


it be allowed that my Concluſion is true; 
and for this I appeal to the Arguments by 


which I prove it, and which I ſuppoſe may 


be good, tho ſhould happen to want 
Conſent. But . — I deny that the 

Matter of which the Queftion * 
its Diviſibility uſually proceeds is ſuppoſed 
by — — to be 'Viſble Matter. _ 


Go oOm=nS ou: 
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is evident from this, that the Matter ol 


poſed to Exiſt after ever ſo many Divii 


ons of it, even when it is become Inviſible, 


by the frequency of its being divided. . 
It is not therefore Viſible, but External, 


they ſay that it is both infinitely and finitely, 
diviſible and extended. And this Idea of its 
being External, or Independent (as to its 
Exiſtence ſimple.) on any Mind or percep- 
tive Faculty, is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to 
both theſe Queſtions, that neither of them 


have any Appearance of being 2: Queſtion, * 
upon the Removal of this Idea, and placing 


dle in its ſtead, For a Viſible World, or 


Vilble Matter, confider'd as not External, 
Exiſts plainly. as Viſible, and conſequent», 
ly, as ſuch, is extended, as. ſuch is Divi- 


fible. So that after this it carries a Con- 
tradition with it, ſo much as to, enquire 
whether it be Extended farther than it is 
ſeen to be Extended, or Diviſible farther 
than it is [cen to Exiſt. So that however 


Ae Philoſophers may have tum- 


together the Two Ideas of Viſcble and 
External, Externel is the Idea only they, 
ae concerned with, and therefore it 1s 
External Matter alone whoſe Exiſtence is 


dictions 5 


encumbered with the farcmentioned Contra- 


Matter, conſider d as External, of which 
Philoſophers have diſputed; and of which 


1 
dictions ; and ſo intumbered, I fay, as to 
make it 2 for us to conclude that 
I it is abſolutely Impoſſible there ſhould be 
any ſuch Thing. But yet ſo partial have 
I found ſome. towards an External World, 
: that when nothing has been found, which 
Wl. could with any Appearance be objected | 
| againſt the Evidence of this and the fore- 


18 
; 
x 
f 

14 
| 


= going Argument, they have even dreft up | 
8 Formal Nothing into the Shape of an Ob- 
if jection: For I have been ſometimes told, c 
| (and that with an Air of unuſual Gravity, MW ; 
| as if the Being of a Real Univerſe depen- MW 2 
| _ ded on their Concern for it; nay, as if 
1 Religion itſelf. muſt fail if there be no Ex- v 
| ternal World,) that a Thing may be, and u 
1 muſt ſometimes be, judged by us to be true, I t 
| whoſe Manner of Exiſtence we cannot tl 
= 4 comprehend. | That of- this Sort are ſeve- | If 
ral Articles of our CHriſtian Faith; as for ty 
| Inſtance, the Trinity in Unity, the Incar- Is 
i= nation of the Son of God, Cc. which we of 
believe to be true, tho we acknowledge th 


them to be Myſteries, nay, and are content | 

to own, that with Regard to our ſhallow ſor 
Reaſonings, they are attended alſo with MW toc 
Contradictions. Why then muſt we con- in 


| 
| clude that there is no External World, Is 
| becauſe of the Contradictions which ſeem is 
to attend the Poſition of it? And to this 

9 tans 

| 


[ 81 ] 
ous * Author, that it is good to tire and 
fatigue the "Mind with ſuch Kind of Difficul- 
ties (as the Diviſebility of Matter, &c.) 
in order to tame its Preſumption, and to 
make it leſs daring ever to 0 ppoſe its: feeble 
Light to the Truths ——— to it in the 
r - tj 56 3 3002 
I. *Tis a Sign indeed that our Under- 
ſtandings are very weak and ſhallow, when 
ſuch Stuff as this ſhall not only paſs for 
common Senſe, but even look like Argu- 
ment; and herein I confeſs my own as well 
as my Neighbour's Weakneſs. However, 
2. If we will reaſon at all, we cannot 
well have a more Evident Principle to go 
upon than this, that Being is Not Being; 
that what is is ʒ or that it is Impoſlible for 
the ſame Thing both to be and not be. 
If fo, we muſt either ſay that Humili- 
ty of Judgment is no Vertue, or that there 
is ſtill Room enough left for the Exerciſes 
of it, whilſt we hold this Principle without 
the leaſt Doubt or Wavering. Nay,” © 
3. It ſeems to me, that if we will rea- 
ſon at all, we ſnould freely judge of what- 
| loever we perceive, ſo as rſt of all to agree 
x in this, that whatſoever we perceive to be 
0 I: For tho it were true indeed that there 
1 WW 5 no ſuch Thing as Truth, or tho the 
4 — „ 
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1 
Light of our Underſtandings were ever ſo 
weak and feeble, yet till we have diſcovered 

tmtz:is to be the Caſe, and whilſt we all agree 

= to Reaſon one with another, That muſt 

Wil paſs for the Truth which we perceive, and 

= That muſt pals for perceiving which at pre- 
iff ſent we are capable of, be it what it will 

= in the Eye of a Superior Judgment or Un- 

| derftanding. To boggle therefore at this, 
is not Reaſoning, but refuſing to [Reaſon at 
ſt all; 1s not Humility of Judgment, but open 

"8 and avowed Scepticiſm ? Is not an Acknow- 

ledgment of the Infinity of Truth, but an 
Evil, and Profane, and Atheiſtical, Denial 
Sue nee, hot ne 
4. Nothing more than this is requiſite in 
the Caſe before us: Nothing, I ſay, but to 
affirm that Being Is, and not to deny our 
own Evident Perceptions. © The Firſt of 
theſe is the Reſolution of the Major, and 
the other of the Minor, of both the fore- 
going Arguments, whereby I deimonſtrate 
the Impoſſibility of an External World: 
For can any Thing be more Evident than 
that Finite and Infinite are Excluſive of 

each other; and that an Idea which im- 
pPlies both is an Impoffibility in Fact ? And 

can we pretend to perceive any Thing at all 
when we pretend to doubt whether this 15 
not the Fact or Implication of External 
Matter? Should we doubt in this Man- 
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ver if the Subject ſpoken of were a Circy- 
lar Square or Triangular Parallellogr. ani 4 

If not, I would fain know where. our 


Ignorance lyes vhich is the Foundation of 


the Objection? We are ignorant indeed 


chat there 1s any ſuch Thing as "External 


Matter, (and one would think for this 


Reaſon we ſhould be iſo far from having 


any Partiality towards the Being of it, that 
we ſhould. conclude of Courſe that there 
is no ſuch Thing in Being,) but on the 
other Hand we cannot ſo much as pretend lg- 


noranceof thePremiſes by which this Cancin- 


ſion is enforced. They are as evident ag che 
Light, and alſo (as far as ever I could inform 


myſelf) univerſally ackowledged: Where 


then is the Difficulty, ſuppoſed by ; the fore- 
mentioned Author, in the Queſtion about 
the Diviſibility of Matter, &. where with 


it is ſo good to fatigue our Preſumptions? 
Why, nowhere that I can think but here, 


viz. to conceiye how it is poſſible chat ſuch 
manifeſt. a Contradiction: And if this be 
all the Difficulty, it immediately vaniſhes, 


or Joſes its Name, as ſoon as we ſuppoſe 


that there is no ſuch Thing or Matter, 


or make this the Queſtion, Whether 


there be any ſuch Thing, or not? Fer 
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and Argument, and is no other than a De- 


monſtration of the Impoſſibility of 1 its Ex- 
iſtence. But now, 


5. This does not in the leaſt affect fo 


as to become a Parallel Cafe with the Do-- 
ctrine of the Trinity, Ge. and that for ſe- 
veral Reaſons. As, 


Firſt, In that all who belive this Do- 


— Aarine are very ready to acknowledge (and 
that with Reaſon too) that there is ſome- 
thing Incomprehenſibſe in it; whereas in 


the Demonſtrations by wh ich External 


Matter is proved to be both Finite and In- 
finite, (viz. in Extent and Divibility,) 1 
have ſhewed already, no Ignorance can be 
to much as pretended. Then again, 
\ Secondly, The Articles of our Faith 
concerning the Trinity, &c. are, by Con- 
ſent, allowed to be Exempt or Particular 
Caſes, ſuch as are not to be made Prece- 
dents for our Believing any other Points, 
notwithſtanding the Difficulties which arc 
Teen to attend them. And this, 


Thirdly, For a very good Reaſon; name- 


ly, becauſe as to the Truth or Fat of theſe 
Doctrines we have an Evidence Irrefraga- 
ble from another Quarter, (Which i is at 
leaſt equal to the Evidence of Reaſon, ) 
"viz. the Mord of God, which affures us of 
theſe Things whereas we are, or are ſup- 


poſed to 2:8 hol ty Ignorant « of the Being 
or 


J ˙⅜.ß....... i 
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or Exiſtence of an External World. And 
—_— - LP I: 
L.aſtiy, 1 utterly deny that there is an 
Contradiction in the Doctrines of the Tri- 
nity, c. even rationally conſidered, which 
makes this and the Caſe of an External 
World to the laſt Degree unparallel: But 
now, it is the Parallelliſm of theſe Poinis 
which is the Thing contended for in the 
Objection; and if ſo, where is the Man 
that with a ſerious Face will argue this 
Matter with me; Who will ſay, I will 
not give up my Judgment for an External, 
Inviſible, Unknown World, notwithſtanding 
the manifeſt Contradictions which attend 
the Mention of it, on any other Terms 
but that of affirming or granting that there 
is a Contradiction in tlie Doctrine of the E- 
ver- bleſſed Trinity? A Socinian or Arian 
will not ſay this, it being evident that the 
Objection is very Nonſenſe in their Mouths; 
and ſure I am that an Orthodox Perſon 
would be aſhamed to ſay ſo: And yet if 
it be not granted immediately that there is 
(as far as our Underſtandings can dive or 
penetrate) a Contradiction in the ſuppoſed 
Articles of the Trinity, &c. the Objecti- 
on (even on this Account alone) is with- 
out all Foundation, and is no other than an 
Ignoratio Elenchi, in other Words, talking of 
Chalk with thoſe that talkof Cheeſe. 
e CHAT 
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CHAP. v. 
ARGUMENT v. 


A Nother Argument, whereby it is to be 


demonſtrated that there is 70 Exter- 
nal World, is, That in fuch a World it is 
impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch Thing 
as Morion; or rather (leſt this ſhould not 
Abſurdity enough to ſtop Mens Judg- 
ments in Favour of ſuch a World) it may 
be proved from the moſt ſimple and evi- 
dent Ideas, both that there may, and alſo 
that there cannot be any Motion in it. 
That there may be Motion in an Exter- 
nal World is ſufficiently evident from this, 


that it is ſuppoſed to 1 a Creature : If fo, 


1 have an Almighty Power on my Side to 
help forward the Conchiion, nies; that 
it is Moveable. And the Argument in 
Form will ſtand thus. 


The Power of God is ſufficient to move 


Created Matter, 
But External Matter is Tuppos'd to be 
Created 


to move. it. 


1 
* & 


Ergo, The Porter s of God 1 is * 
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On the other Hand, Nothing is more 
evident than the Imp 2 of Motion in | 
1 


an External World, ered as Exter- 
nal. And that, Firſt, In the Whole; e 
As to the ſeveral Parts of it. 
I. As to the Wholel argue thus; 
An Infinite Body or Expanſion is not ca- 
pable of being moved by wt Power what- 
ſoever, 
But an External World i is Infinite 1 in Ex. 
panſion; . 
Ergo, An External World is abſolutely 
Immoveable, or incapable of _ moved iby 
any Power whatſoever. | 
That an Infinite Expanſion is abſolutely 5 
Immoveable is too evident to be prove 
unleſs this will be admitted as ſomething + 
more ſo 3 namely, that Motion ſuppoſes a 
Place poſſeſſed, and afterwards quitted for 
another, which yet is Impoſhble and Con- 
tradictory, when affirmed of an Expanſion 
or Body dual Infinite, which, as ſuch, 
—— the Poſſeſſion of All Place already; 
3 therefore 1 the 5 of ſuch 
a Body or World a Fact abſolutel - 
ble. And the, ? ay 
Secondly, That an External World, as 
luch, is Infinite in Expanſion; I appeal to 
thoſe Arguments whereby this Propoſition 
is uſually proved by Philoſophers, and which 
are - Om b y all to be Demonſtrative. 
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I ſhall not here fill my Paper with the 


Mention of any one, becaule I ſuppoſe my 
Reader does not need my Information, and 
alſo becauſe it will be Time enough to do 
this when J am advertized-of an Adver- 
fary. I ſhall only obſerve this, (as beliey- 
ing it may be of ſome Uſe to thoſe who 
ſhall be at the Pains of confidering this 
Matter,) namely, that whatever Arguments 
have been uſed to prove the World to be 
Infimte in Extent, will be found to have 


proceeded on the Formal Notion of its being 


External; whereas thoſe which have been 


produced on the Contradifory Part have 
been altogether filent as to this Idea, and 


have proceeded either on the Idea of its 


being Created, or on the Abſurdities attend- 


ing the Suppoſition of Infinite; by which 
Proceeding. it has ſtill been granted, that 
notwithſtanding theſe Arguments-and Ab- 


ſurdities, an External World, as ſuch, muſt 


needs be Infinite. Since therefore an Infi- 
nite. World or Expanſion is not capable of 
being moved, I conclude that an External 


World, conſidered in the hole, is a Being 
_ abſolutely Immoveable. 


III. In like Manner it ſcems to be Impoſſi- 


ble that there ſhould be any ſuch Thing as 


— 


Motion in an External World, conſidered 
in the ſeveral Parts of it. 98 


Dor 
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1 To 


For Motion is ſuppoſed to be a Tran- 


to another. Now in ſuch a Tranſlation 
the Space or Line thro' which the Body 
moved is ſuppoſed to paſs muſt be actually 
divided into all its Parts. This is ſuppoſed 
in the very Idea of Motion: But this Al! 
is Infemte, and this Infinite is Abſurd, and 
conſequently it is equally ſo,that there ſhould 
be any Motion in an External World. 

That an External Line or Space is com- 
pounded of Infinite Parts or Points, is ' evi- 
dent by the ſame Argument by which any 
Body or Part of Matter (ſuppoſed to be 
External) is proved, and alſo allowed to be 
ſo; namely, from the Idea of its being 
Quantity, Body, or Extenſion, and conſe- 
quently Diviſible, and not Annihilable by 
Diviſion, which laſt is ſuppos'd in the I. 
dea of its being External. But then on 
the other Hand, to affirm that a Line 


Parts, is in my Opinion to ſay all the Ab- 
ſurdities in the World at once. For, 
Firſt, This ſuppoſes a Number actually 


Unite can be added, which is a Nuniber 
of which there is no Sum Total, that 
is, no Number at all; conſequently, 


S econdly, 


ſation of a Body from one Point or Place — 


Motion or otherwiſe is divided into Infinite 


Infinite, that is, a Number to which nod 
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Secondly, By this Means the ſhorteſt 
Motion becomes equal to the longeſt, ſince 
a Motion to which nothing can be added 
8 needs be as long as poſſible. n 

T "hirdy, Will make all otinbs', e- 
qual in "Swifinels it being Impoſſible for 
the ſwifteſt in any ſtated Time todo more 

than paſs thro Infinite Points, which yet 

the ſhorteſt is lappeted to do. To which 
may be added, 

"Left, That ſuch Mation..: as this, how- 
ever ſhort in Duration, muſt yet be ſup- 
poſed to be a Motion of All or Infinite Ages, 
ſince to every Point of Space or Line thro 
which any Body is ſuppoſed to paſs, there 
muſt be a Point of Time correſponded: 
But Infinite Points of Time make an Infinite 
Time or Duration, Cc. 

Theſe are ſome of the Abſurdities ITY 
attend the Suppoſal of Motion in an Exter- 
nal World; whence I might argue ſimply, 


that ſuch a World i is Impoſlible : But leſt, 


as I ſaid before, this ſhould not be thought 
Abſurdity enough, that is, leſt any one 
ſhould admit ſuch a World, notwithſtanding 
the Impoſſibility of Motion in it, J rather 
chuſe to defend and urge both Farts of the 


Contradiction, and conclude the Impoſlibility | 


of the Being of ſuch a World, from both 


the 4 * and Inpoſibiſity of Motion 
in 


[9 Hy - 
in it, The Argument in Form | 
| 0's World. in which it is both poſſible 
and impoſlible that there ſhould be any ſuch 
Thing as Motion, is not at all; ; 

But this is the Caſe of an External 
World; | 

Fro 6. There? is no fuck World. 

I pete 1 need not here ren 3 my 
Reader that 1 have proved already, and 
that it is here ſuppoſed, that a Viſible 
or Senſible World is not External; neither 
if he has at all gone along with me in this 
Diſcourſe, need I undertake to ſhew that 
theſe Abſurdities about Motion do not in the 
leaſt affect a Senſible or V1 ible World, but 
only an External World. rtheleſs, if 
upon a due Peruſal we what I have here 
written, this ſeems jet to be wanting, 1 
ſhall be ready, as ſoof as called upon, to give 

my Reader the beſt faction [ am Yr 
of to this 2855 wy . 
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CHAP. vr 
ARGUMENT VI. 


\ GAIN, It is with me an A t 
ainſt the Being of an External 
Wald tha there is no pubs of * fon, 
that 


1 
that I can imagine, or ever heard of, on the 
Suppoſition of ſuch a World, but what in 
| he Fact or A of it implies an Impoſſibi- 
Ity. 4. V 
| 7 pretend not to have converſed with the 
Writings of Philoſophers, however I am 
ſure not enough with their Perſons, to know 
all the Opinions there are or may have been 
about the Method of Viſion ; and ſo muſt 
content myſelf with * thoſe that I have met 
with, which are only theſe Two that at 
this Time I can remember, or think worth 
the Repeating. - 1 
One is the Ariſtotelian, or Old Account, 
which ſuppoſes certain Images to ſcale off 
from External Objects, and fly in at the 


Eye, Gc. And the Other is the Carteſian, 


or New Hypotheſis, which, inſtead of Ina- 
70 or Reſemblances of Objects, ſcaling off 
_ from the Objects themſelves, accounts for 
Viſion from the Reflection of Subtle Matter, 
(viz. that which proceeds in a direct Line 
from the Sun) from the Object to the 
Eye, Gc. 


I ſtand not here to enquire which of 


theſe is true, or the moſt probable Ac- 
count of Viſion, on the Suppoſition of an 
External World, being here concerned not 


in Phyſficks, but Metapigncks, or an Enqui- 


ry into Simple, not Hypothetical, - Truth. 


Neither am I concerned to conſider oo 


PS a. 
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Two Hypotheſes apart, tho they are ſo 
vaſtly different; for as different as they are 
upon the Whole, they agree in all that 
which I am concerned to take Notice of, 
namely, that the Act of Viſion is the Ef- 
fect of certain Parts of Matter, (whether 
Images, or not,) which proceeding from 
the Objects, reſpectively affect or act upon 
the Optick Nerve, Gc. 3 

This is that which I take to be an Im- 
poſſibility, or ſo attended with Difficulties 
m the Au Exercito of it, as to be the near- 
eſt to an Impoſſibility of any Thing that we 
pr Ions bg 

- Firſt, Theſe Parts, as being Material or 
Extended, muſt needs be Inpenetrable, that 
is, they muſt each poſſeſs a Space by itſelf, 

and cannot (two or more, much more an In- 
finite Number of them) be crouded 'into 
one Point, or the Place of one. Neverthe- 
leſs it is poſſible for a Man's Eye in one and 
the ſame Point to ſee a Vaſt and almoſt In- 
finite Number of Objects which are in Hea- 
ven and on Farth. . There is then a Ne- 
ceſſity that from each of theſe Bodies there 
ſhould be communicated or ſent a Line or 
Train of ſubtle Part or Images upon the 
one Point of the Eye, which, how it is poſ- 
lible to be in Tad, I leave to be conſidered 
by all thoſe who profeſs to know what they 
mean when they ſay, Bodies are Impenetrable. 
IE  _ Secondly, 


L 

| Secondly, There is not any one Point 
in the Univerſe, wherein the Eye ſuppoſed 
or fixed, cannot perceive an innumerable 
Company of Objects. There is not then 
any one Point 1 5 the Univerſe, wherein 
Lines of ſubtle Matter, or Images, from all 
. theſe. ſuppoſed innumerable. Objects, do not 
actually concentre. If this is thought poſſible by 
any, I muſt be content to leave it with them 
_ fince nothing is more evident with me, than 
that the Fact of this is utterly Impoſſible. 

From theſe and rn like Abſurdities, 
which attend every Hypotheſis of Viſion 
in an External World, think I am bound 
to conclude that there is no ſuch World 
For it ſeems to me at preſent, that if there 
is an External World, one or other of theſe 
Accounts of Viſion muſt needs be the true, 
that is Fad. But as theſe. appear to be 
_ impoſſible in Fact, they ſeem to derive their 
Impoſſibility upon the World which they 
belong to, or which. ſuppoſes them. 
his, I fay, will follow, till ſome other 
1 Account of ion, in an "External World, 
be produced or named, which: is not. ab 

to theſe, . er any like Abſurdities ; 
which, even on the Conceſſion of an 

nal World, may not plainly be demonfirael 
ta be talle. . 

In the mean Time nothing of all this 
13 or Vi 1 ble World, ren 


bobs hes DN. 


For, by 


"nl 


any Hypotheſis of | Viſion, which has wo 
other Falſhood in it, but what is derived 
upon it from the Non- exiſtence or Impoſ- 


fbility of an External World, will be che 


true 3 or Account of Viſſon. 
ruth in this Caſe, will then be 
meant no other than the Vill of God, the 


great Author of Nature, who giveth us ſuch 
and ſuch Senſations; by ſuch and ſuch Laws, 


And in this Senſe, a Law or Rule of Viſion, 
may be Poſſcble and even True in its Cauſe, tho 
it has no Truth in its Self, or, is Impoſſible in 
Fact. And fo, with this Explanation, I am 
very ready to ſay, that the Second, or Carte- 


ſan Account, is the true Hypotheſis of Viſion. 


For tho' there be indeed no External World, 
yet ſuch a World Exiſts 'as far as it ic Mi- 
ble 5, and it has been granted in the B Ein- 


ning, that it is according to the Will of 


God, that the Viſible World ſhould carry 
cept the Truth of Fact, which is abſolutely 
impoſſible. But the Diſcovery of this la 

is within the Province of Meraphyſclt, 
which has to do only with 'fimple Being or 
Exiſtence 3 whereas this about the Method 
of Jiſon is a Queſtion of a groſſer Size, 
and a much lower Degree of Abſtraction; 
and its Reſolution is to be ſought for only in 


the Will of God,” by which he willed his 


Creatures, 
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Creatures, viz. Material Creatures. But in 
this Will we ſee an External World, even 
an External Viſible World, as I obſerved 
juſt now. So that this being the firſt Will, 
muſt be fir ſt ſuppoſed, or taken for granted 
by Conſent. And then, I believe, it will 
be found that this Account of Viſion (as 
well as ſeveral Parts of the ſame Philoſophy 
which have been objected againſt) will 
have loſt all its Difficulty, and muſt paſs 


, 1 3 1 
8 


* 


eee 
A as by an External World we are 
£ ſup 


which do not Exiſt in, or in Dependance on, 
any Mind or Faculty of Perception, at leaſt 
of any Creature; ſo when I contemplate the 
Idea of ſuch a Selfeſubſiſting Being, 1 profeſs 
Lam put hard to it to reconcile it with the 
Character of a Creature, or to diſcover how 
it can be underſtood to ſubſiſt at all an the 
Mind, or Will, or Power, of God, who is 
je to be the Creator of it. = 5 

Firſt as to its Being ſimply, it is my 
Skill to nend f | 428 being Simple, 


Abſolute, or Univerſal. We are — 


poſed to mean certain Objects 


ty J 


deed to ſay; that ever 
needs the ame Power to preſerve, which 
was neceſſary to the Creation of it; and 
Chriſtian Philoſophers are generally agreed, 
that this Power of God is fo neceſſary 
to the Preſervation, or continu'd Being, 


of every Creature as ſuch, ' that it muſt 


return to its Primitive Nothing, merely 


from the krackion or W n 4 tits | 


Power. 
But do we derflnd what we fay 


we apply this Doctrine to an Eater | 


World, either in the whole, or in tlie ſe- 
veral Parts of it? We fee it indeed in the 
Idea which we have of Creature, and in tlie 
Abſurdities which attend an abſol ute Exi- 


ſtence applied to any Thing but God alone; 


but do we ſee any ſuch Dopehdaice as to 
Being or Exiſtence in the Idea, which we 


conceive of an External World 2 Confider + - 


but this Houſe, this Tree, this any Thing 
amongſt the bjects of an External World, 


or of the Viſible World, ſuppos d (as uſual ) E 


to be External, is there any Sign of Weak- 
neſs or Dependance i in any of theſe Things 
conſider d by us in this View? Will not an 


External Houſe ſtand or be, unleſs a Foreign | 


Power continue to ſupport it? Or does. it 
ſeem to us to be any Thing like thoſe 


Things of which we ſpeak, when we ſpeak 
ee n 9 


Creature of God 


—— — m— 


8 

of certain Beings which have no bliſtence 
their own, no Truth of Being but in 
lation or Reſemblance, and which, would 

ceale to be, barely by an Abſtraftion of a 

ſupporting Power, which is different from 


„ 


good, or uſeful, or convenient 
Houſe, * as it ſtands related to an Idea 
in the Mind, or Intellect of its Maker, and 
may be faid to ſtand in its preſent Forn, 
only as ſupported, 2 certain Foreign Cauſes; 
but we are ſpeaking here, not of the Extcr- 
al Form, but of che ſimple Truth or Being 
tha The z and even in this Reſpect we ſay 
that Things Subſiſt Agatha by a Near: 
on to the Intell in Dep! 
5 Wil of God. Bus! I fay, 7 55 thi 


the NOS themſelves? , A. Houſe indeed 


muſt inſiſt and TO 8 if — — il af- 
firm, that he. thus conceives of External 
Matter, he muſt teach me to do, the ſame 
from me other des belides that. of Crea- 
ture, 
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ture, name 15 Wan the Canflernion of the 
Thing itſelf; or elſe I muſt, conclude: that 
he affirms this, not becauſe. he underſtands 
any Thing of the Matter ſpoken. of, but 
becauſe the Truth in general forces him 
to fay this. But Beck. is the chief Thing 
which makes againſt his Point. For to ſay 
that External — Exiſts wholly on the 
Will of God; becauſe this is the ondition 
of a Creaturely Exiſtence, is only to ſay in 
general, that the Exiſtence of a Creature 
15 neceſſarily thus dependant. . But this is 
what I affirm ; and hence ariſes the Difficu 
ty, viz. how we can conceive External 
Matter to Exiſt by this Rule, or how to 
reconcile. the abſolute and ſtable Exiſtence 
of Matter ſupposd to be External, with 

this neceſſary and ind iſpenſable Character of 

a Creature's Being, My Bufineſs is to deny 
that there is any ſuch. Creature for this 
| becauſe it carries in the Idea of it 
an abſolute- kind of Exiſtence, which no 
Creature is capable of; and for this! appeal 
to the Judgment of all others; ſo that if 
another will jet contend that there is any 
ſuch Creature, he muſt not argue with me 
that it Nook and muſt; ſo Exiſt. becauſe it is 
a Creature, for this is plainly begging the 
Queſtion ; but muſt make Anſwer on the 
other Hand, how a Creature, which is and 
wut . underſtood 11 2 have a Self · ſubſi- 


ſtence, 


n 
ſtence, or a proper Subſtance of its own, 
can be faid to Exiſt, whilſt it is acknow- 


ledged g as before, that = 5 n "03 - 
: ependance on 


ſuch, Exiſts altogether in L 


the Power or Will of God. This is the 
Difficulty which attends an External World, 


confider'd in its ſeveral Parts. And 


this. c jo 

© Secondly, Is rather increaſed, if we con- 
ſider it in the whole; for then nothing 
but its Expanſion comes under Conſidera- 
tion. And this is plainly Infinite. And if 


not Infinite Nothing, muſt be Infinite Sone- 


thing, that is, Being or Subſtance. But is 
there any Thing in this Idea which ſquares 
with the indiſpenſable Character of a Crea- 
ture? For this I appeal to every one's Idea 
of an Expanded Univerſe, particularly to 
_ theirs, who (if I may gueſs, ) are nota 
few, who from the Conſideration of the 
Firm and Subſtantial Exiſtence of the Vi- 
fible World, ſuppoſed by them to be Ex- 
ternal, think themſelves compelled to be- 
lieve, that ſimple Space or Extention is 


the very Subſtance of God himſelf; and 


therefore how to conceive it poſſible that 
ſuch a Thing ſhou'd Exiſt, which on one 
Hand we are compelled to call a Creature, 
and on the other cannot forbear to under- 
tand as God, J leave to be explained by 
thoſe who yet retain any F _— - 


1 . 
ſuch 0 
ſtence ſimple of an External World; 1 


come next to conſider the Unity which it 


HFlere then JI obſerve, that an External 5 


World implies in it all the Unity. which 
any Being whatſoever, which Univerſal 
Being, which God himſelf, is capable of. 


Conſider it in its whole, and it has the 


Unity of Infinity. It is one alone, and is 
abſolutely incapable of being multiplied h 
any Power whatſoever; which is as m 

as can be ſaid of God, and even more than 
they have a Right to ſay, who conſider 


- 
o 


him, not as Univerſal, but ſome Particular, 


Being. Conſider it in its ſeveral Parte, or 


Bodies included in it, and each Particle of 


Matter has ſuch a Unity in, or Identity 
with itsſelf, as I think ſhow'd not be aſcribed 
to any Thing but God, who alone is the 


ſame Teſterday, to Day, and for Ever, Again, 
[ conſider,  'That an External World is In- 
dependent on the Will of God, conſider d 
in its Expanſion, which will and muſt be 


Infinite, whether God pleaſes to Make, or 
Will it to be ſo or not, ſuppoſing only that 
he Wills to Produce or Make any the leaſt 
Extent, or that any the leaſt Part or Extent 
1s Made, or in Being. 1 

As for Inſtance, . God be ſuppoſed to 
Will the Being of a certain Cubical Part of 


Hz Mt 


a Thing. Thus much of the Exi 
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Matter or Extentio, about the Bigneſs of 


a common Die. This, I fay,* is impoſſible 
in Fact, and this draws another Impoſſibi- 


. after i it, which is, that by this the Will 

God is over-ruled | or fruftrated by the 
Work of his own Hands. For what ſhou'd 
bound this Cubical Extent? > It muſt be 
Something or Nothing. If Nothing, it is 


plainly Infinite; if Something, it muſt be 


Matte: or Extenſi ion; and then the fame 


Queſtion returns, and will infinite return, 


or be never fatisfied under an Extent actually 
finite. But this is an Independenc 
Being, which I think can belong to no yo 
ture, it being the ſame with that which 
we uſe to call neceſ, ary Exiftence. I con- 
clude therefore that there Is no ſuch Crea- 
ture as an External World. © 
"Laftly, Much the ſame Sort of Difficulty 
occurrs if we confider it in Not Being, 
after it has been ſuppoſe to Exiſt. That 
God can  Annihilate every Creature which 
he has A is, I think, a Maxim undiſ- 
Ny ted if ſo, I think it plainly fol- 


8, f Ti q: W which | in its Idea implies an 


utter Impoſſibility of bein Annihilated, Is 
a Thing in Fact impoſſible, But this, 1 
fay, is the Caſe or Im plication of an Ex- 
ternal World. This is evident from the 

fore oing Article, which ſhews the 2 — 
b Ott eceflity of its one Infinite, on the 
mY] Suppo- 
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or Particle of it: For certain 56 nothing 
leſs than Infinite can Exiſt, or be Made, no 
Part of this Infinite can be Unmade, or 
Annihilated. And therefore tho in Words 
we may ſay that God can Annihilate apy 


Part of it, yet we utter that in Words, of 


which we can have no Conception, but ra- 
ther the contrary- to it. For Annihilate it 
in Suppoſition' as often as you will, yet ſti 
it returns upon you; z-and whilſt you won 
conceive it'as Nothing , it becomes Somet bi 
to you againſt your Will; and it is impo 


Jay. 
1 delios. it ſhowd loſe my Time. and 


Pains if I ſhou d attempt in this Place to 
ſhew, that the Suppoſition of a Viſille, 


which is not an External World, is attend- 


ed with none of theſe Difficulties. This 
wou'd be a thankleſs Office with all thoſe 


who are not yet convinced, but that an 
External World may yet ftand, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe pretended Difficulties; 5 and 
it wou'd be an Injury to thoſe that are, as 


preventing them in certain pleaſant | 


very eaſie Conliderations. And ſo I leaye 


it to take W Lonoke ”7 NP 
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AE Difficulty. which ſtill attends 
II the Notion of an External World, is, 
that if any fuch World Exiſts, there ſeems 
to be no Poſſibility of Conceiving, but that 
God himſelf muſt be Extended with it. 


This I take to be Abſurdity enough in 


Reaſon, to hinder us from ſuppoſing any 


ſuch World. But ſo unfortunate are the 


Stars of this Idol of our Imagination, that 
it is as much impoſſible, on another Ac- 
count, that it ſhou'd Exift, tho? this were 
no Abſurdity, or though it were ſuppoſed 
and allowed that God himſelf were Ex- 
I ſuppoſe then in the Firſt Place, that 
Gal nan Extended. If ſo, I ſay there 
can be no External World. For if there 
be an External World, and if it be a Crea- 
ture, we muſt ſuppoſe that God is every 
where preſent in, and with it; for he is 
ſuppoſed to preſerve and do every Thing 


5 
® 


that is done in it. To deny this, is to ſhut 
Him out of the Univerſe, even altogether 
to deny his Being. On the contrary, to 
affirm that he is thus Preſent with every 


Part 
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Part and Particle of it, is to make him Co- 
ertended, which is contrary to the Suppo- 
ſition. 

Les, it may be ſaid, God is Extended, 
and h there may be an Exter- 
nal World, notwithſtanding” this Dilemma. 
 TAnfwer, 

Secondly, Be it ſo, that he is Extended, 
(to humour a corrupt and abſurd Itch of 


Argumentation,) yet this Nothing avails 


towards the Being of an External World, 


but directly towards the Non-exiftence of 


it. For if God be Extended, and as we 
muſt alſo ſay, infinitely Extended, where 
| ſhall we find Room for an External World > 
Cin Two Extentions, infinite Extentions, 
Coexiſt? This is evidently impoſſible. So 
that all the Choice we are left to is to ac- 
knowledge God or an Evternal World; 
which, think, is a Choice we need not 
long be del iberating upon. I conclude 
therefore, that if God is, there i 1s no Ex- i 
| ternal World. 

I know but one Way of n this 
Argument, and that 2 to affirm that an 
External World is God himſelf, and not a 
Creature of God. But till ſome one ſhall 
be ſo hardy as to appear publickly in De- 
fence of this, I fhall think. it but a Loſs of 
| Time and Pains to conſider of or debate 


it, 
£ CHAP. 
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Promiſed in ſome Part of Argument IV. 
I 'that I * conſider farther of what 
buloſophers ſay of External Matter; and 
here I intend to be as good as my Word. 
have ſhewn in my (*) former Part of 
this-Treatiſe, that the Matter ſo much diſ- 
puted of by Philoſophers is not. under- 
ſtood by them to be Viſible. This of itsſelf 
is an — that they had, or cou'd 
pretend to have, but a very faint and im- 
perfect Idea of the Thing - SH were ſpeak- 
ing of. Accordingly I ſhall here proceed to 
ſhew, that they neither did, nor cou d, pre- 


tend to mean any Thing at all by it. 


FHrrſt, for the Definitions which they 
have deliver'd to us of Matter, Ari/totle 


1 : - e 3» "+ e „ ] 
defines it thus. H N a 88 S J Tt. 


Materia eft er qua Res, vel aliquad eſt. 
This, by no inconſiderable F Philoſopher, 
is called aptima Deſinitio Materig, And the 
fame is by Haronius ( Metaph. Pag. 172) 
defin'd thus. Materia Subfl entice e/t Sul 


, Chop. L. 562, 11, Argument V. + Scheib, Meh, Cats 72: 


5 L 0% 
ftantia incomplets in qu Forma aliqua ſub- 
fantialis exiſtit. And - fometimes again 
thus, Subttantia incomplete capax forma. 
| Theſe are all the Definitions that l ſhall 
mention, and theſe 1 ſuppoſe are ſufficient 

to convince us that they- meant nothing at 

all by the Matter which they here ſpeak of. 
For what is there in either of theſe Defini- 
tions befides the indeterminate Notion of 
Being in General, that is, Something, but 
Nobody knows what, or whether i it be any 
Thing at all or no. This I fay is all that 1 
can 5 or underſtand by” it; and this 
amounts to the ſame, as if they had told us 
in plain Words, that they mean nothing at 
all. But this, 

_ Secondly, they tell us yet: more exprdily 

in the Deſcriptions and Characters Which 
they give of Matter. 

As for Inſtance * Bevonius delivers it as 
the common Senſe of all Philoſophers, that 
Materia non eft in pradicamento, and that 
on habet ne din Genus. This is the 
ker? . ld told us in expreſs Words, 
that the moſt they mean by it, is being in- 
definite, or ſomething, but they know not 
what. For that which is not in the Predi- 
caments, is allow'd to be neither Su 
nor Accident, (unleſs it be God, or Uni- 
verſal Being, and what is neither of theſe 
s confeſſedly —— all.- ----- 2 

2 = Met. f. 189, e eee 
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Again, St. 175 is always quoted by 
Philoſophers for his Deſcription of Matter, 
as an Explanation of the common Meaning, 
and it is thus * expreſt. Materia eft infima 
ommun rerum, Q prope mhil. "IM 
Much after the ſame Manner it is de- 
{crib'd by Porphyry, Materia prima ex ſe 
eſt incorporea, neq; intellectus, neqʒ anima, 
eqs, aliud ſecundum ſe vivens, informis, immu- 
tabilis, infinita, 1mpotens, quapropter nequens, 
ſed verum non-ens. But this is a little more 
than prope nihil, and I ſuppole may be ſaid 
to amount fully to the Senſe of the Engl:ſb 
Word, Nothing. > apt "on 
In like Manner Ariſfotle himſelf, who 
has given almoſt all other Philoſophers 
their Cue, is for nothing better known 
than for his moſt Intelligible Deſcription of 
Subſtantial Matter. Hecalls it, Nec Quid, 
nec Quale, nec Quantum; to which I think 
I way fairly add, Nec Aliquid, as the pro- 
per Senſe and Conſequence of this Deſcrip- 
tion, Nay, to confirm this. as the true 
Interpretation and Deſign of his Words, I 
have many times ſeen him quoted by his 
Followers, for ſaying poſitively that Materia 
et non Ens ; one Inſtance of which I parti- 
cularly remember, viz. Scheibl. Metaph. 
Cap. 22. 167. JJ 
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2.1. Confeſſ. Cap» 7. f Lib, de Occaſionid, c. 2. 


Perhaps ſo, you will ſay, but yet all . 
Philoſophers are agreed in the Being of it, _ | 
and all argue it to Be, or to have a Real 
Een "Anſwer, oe nn 
Firſt, If they will contradi& their own 
Poſitions, as it is not in my Power to help, 
ſo it is hard that I ſhould ſuffer for it. 
But Secondly, how is it that they argue the 
Exiſtence ' of Matter? Do they argue it 
with a ſuppoſed Adverſary, or only with 
themſelves ? If with themſelves only, this is 
nothing at all; for in this Caſe they may | 
have the Queſtion for asking; and ſo this 
kind of arguing is only Grimace and Ban- 
ter. But if they argue it with an Adverſa- 
ry, who is ſuppoſed to doubt it, I am this 
Adverſary, and let their Reaſons be pro- 
„ e e e 
In the mean Time I affirm that they 
argue only with them ſelves ; that is, they 
grant themſelves the Queſtion, - upon all 
Occaſions, and whenſoever they pleaſe. 
Their Arguments are ſuch as theſe, ſome 
of which I have mentioned already. 
Matter Is, or Exiſts, ſay they, becauſe it 
, or is ſuppoſed to be Created. Here the 
Adverſary, if any, is ſuppoſed to grant 
that it is Created, but yet to doubt whether 
it Is, or Exiſts, or not. That is, he is 
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Again, Matter * or Exiſts, 1 it 


1s ſuppoſed to he Part of a real Compoſitum. 
This! 1s the very ſame Caſe as beſore. 
For ſurely whoever can be broug ht to 
grant that it is a real Part of a Compoſiten 
cannot be ſuppoſed to doubt whether it Exi ſts 
or not. 
Again, if Matter were - Nothing, it cou'd 
a nothing, it cou'd. not be the Subject of 
Generation and Corruption; but this laſt 
is ſuppoſed (Thanks to the kind Oppo- 
nent!) Ergo, Matter is not Nothing. 
Again, ( ſaith Chriſtopher Scheibler, Cap. 
15, 45 ) Materia habet Eſſentiam, qua 
Ens et. And with the ſame eaſe you are 
told by all Philoſophers together, that Ens 


eft: quod habet Efention. This is round 


about our Coal-hre, in other Words, ar- 
guing in a Circle, or no arguing at all. 


Again, (Cap. 22, 167.) he puts the 


Queſtion ſimply, An materia ſ Ens. And 
this is the Reſolution of it. If Matter were 
not Ens, it wou d be the ſame Thing to ſay, 
that any Thing fit ernihilo, as Ex Mareril. 
And again, it aſt be 8 omething, becauſe 
Something is conf ſtituted of ĩt. 


| repeating 22 are the mighty lH, 
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\ Pele and fuch like (for Jam tirel with 
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by which; Philoſophers demonſtrate the 
Being of External Matter. If you will take 
their Words you may; for I think nothing 
is more evident than that this is all you 
have to do in the Caſe; unleſs (which! 14 
think much more adviſeable) you will 1 
chuſe to believe with me, that they never . 16 
deſigned any other than to amuſe the Igno- | 
rant, but yet to give every Intelligent Rea- 
der fan Item, by this Procedure, that the 
Matter they are ſpeaking about is nothing at 
rn ord 20 06 whine EACH 
Which, if not ſufficient to inforee-the Con: 
cluſion ſimply with all Readers, becauſe fome 
there may be who have but little Opinion 
of this kind of Authority, yet with all muſt 
have this Effect, to remove the Prejudice 
which may lye on their Minds againſt this mn 
my Concluſion, on the Account of its ap- | 
pearing Strangers and Novelty, And tho | 
ſome T Authors: ; ON; CET tain Subjects may f 
have good Reaſon rather to cberiſb than 
lefſen the Opinion Of their Novelty, ' yer | 
confideripg all Things, if I were certain tos 
have removed what theſe. are ſuppoſed to .._ 
deſire by any Thing I have ſaid in the pre- _ 
ſent Chapter, I am/perſwaded it would avail 
me more in the Event, than Ten Thouſand 
the moſt evident Demonſtrations without 
*t, And indeed it was the Proſpect - _ 
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Effect alone, which induced me to Number 
this Chapter amongſt my Arguments againſt 

the Being of an External World. 
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 ObjeSions Anſwered. . _ 


UT now it is Time to attend to what 
may be urged on the other Side, viz. 
in Favour of an External World: 
= But what Favour can belong, or be due, 
4 to that which is, or can be of no Uſe, if 
13 it were in Being, which is all over Con- 
il tradiction, which is contrary to the Truth 
ll and Being of God, and after all is ſuppoſed 
1 to be utterly unknown? Who wou'd ever 
attempt to form- an Argument for the Be- 
| ing of ſuch a Thing as this? For as un- 
= known, it muſt be ſuppoſed to be Nothing, 
1 even by thoſe who are preparing themſelves 
to prove that it is Something. So that well 
may all particular Objections be ſaid to be 
falſe or inſufficient, when it is againſt the 
Suppoſition of the Queſtion' to ſuppoſe any 
Objeftions at all, or but the Poſſibility of an 


| Nexver- 


7 113 1 
 Nerenelefs, where Menare thoroughly 
inclined to hold faſt their Point, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Evidence in the World to 
the contrary, there is a poſſible Room for 
Two or Three Things, which, for ought 
I know, ſome Perſons may call e 
And they are theſe that Solow: | on 
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wou d do well to name to me that Text 
wherein this is revealed to us; otherwiſe 
1 have no Way to Anſwer this Objection 
but that of taking into Conſideration every 
Sentence in the whole Bible, which I am 


ſure res will believe is more than I need 


228 Todt this Obj eien all the Right 1 
can, 1 will ſappoſe a ' Paſſage or Two in the 
Word of God ; and I ſhould think, if ſuch 
2 one is anywhere to be found, it will be 
in the Firſt 2 of Geneſl, gs, where 


Moſes ſpeaks: of the Creation of the Ma- 
terial World. Has i is ſaid, that In the 


Beginning God created the Heaven and the 
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Earth, and alſo that all Material Things 
were made ſome Days before the firſt Man, 
and ſo cannot be ſaid to Exiſt only relatively 

on the Mind of Man. To this 1 An- 
„ eee 
I. This Objection from Scripture is ta- 

ken from Mr. * Malebranche, and is his 
laſt Reſort on which to found the Being of 
an External World. But then the Exter- 
nal World, which he contends for, isprov'd 
by him before, and here ſuppos'd to be no 

Object of Senſe, and conſequently Inviſible. 
And it was for this Reaſon (it being an 
_ Objection peculiar to this Author) that I 

deferr'd the Mention of it to this Place, 

where alſo an External World is ſuppoſed 
to be Inviſible. Here then my Anſwer to 
the Author is this, that the Tendency of 

this Paſſage of Scripture is not to prove the 
Being of an External (ſuppos d to be an) 
Inviſible World, but the External Being or 

Exiſtence of the Viſible World: For it is 

here ſuppos'd that the Viſible World Exiſted 
before the firſt Man ſaw it. But this is as 

much againſt himſelf as me, and there- 
fore is no Objection, as coming from that 
Quarter. But another may think that 
there is an Anſwer due, not only to the 

Author, but to the Objeton itſelf; be it ſo, 

= ar 2. That 
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2. That it ſeems to me there is-nothing 


in this Paſſage which ' affirms the Viſible 
World to be External. And my reaſon for 
this is, becauſe there is nothing in it but 


what is very conſiſtent with believing that 


the Viſible World is not External. 
For Hrſt, Is it ſaid that God created 
the Heaven and Earth? Meaning by it, 
that all thoſe Things which either we or 
any other intelligent Creatures behold, are 


not their own Cauſes, of Exiſtence, or of 


an Exiſtence neceſſary, but receive and de- 
rive their whole Being from another Cauſe, 
viz. God. Is any Thing of this denied in 
Conſequence of affirming, that a viſible Ob- 
ject, as ſuch, is not External? Or, does this 

make it to be of neceſſary Exiſtence, or to 
be its own Cauſe, or to be the Effect of any 
Thing but the Will of God, who after 
the Counſel of his own Will gives, or 
cauſes ſuch and ſuch Senſations in us? Or 


Secondly, is there (as ſome learned Inter- 


preter's, have thought) a particular ſenſe 

and meaning in the Words, In Principio, 

Ev apyj or Nn, as if one Deſign of the 

Text was to tell us, that God the F ather 
made all Things by, and thro', and in, his 


/ +, + 5 — 


Son, who is frequently in Scripture Cha- 
racteris d by this and by a proper Name? If 


ſo, is it inconſiſtent with this Doctrine to 
hold that a Viſible Object, as ſuch, is not 
1 ED, 1 8 External 
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External to the Mind or Faculty w which per- 
ceives it? So far from this, that this Do- 
ctrine ſeems to be intelligible only on this 
Hypotheſis; and I think I have ſhewn al. 


ready, that an External World, as ſuch, 


res Ba Viſible or Inviſible) is of too ab- 
ſolute an Exiſtence to Exiſt only in the 


Mind or Will of God, or the Son of God, 
as every Creature is faid to do in this Text, 


So that if this Text, thus interpreted, 
Proves any Thing to the preſent Purpoſe, 
it proves the contrary to that which it is 
alledg d for. Or, Thirdly, Is it ſaid, that 
the Viſible World Exiſted, or had its Being, 


before the firſt Man Adam was created? 
And did it not thus Exiſt when Apyn be- 
Held it, when it had paſt the Wiſton, and 
was come into the Will of God? Or might 
not the Angels fee and live in it, (who 
knows how long ?) Before the Man whom 
we call Adam was produced into Being 


cauſe 


Or Lafth, muſt all this go for Nothing be- 


the little Syllable The, which 1s 
prefixt in the Text to the Words Heaven 


and Earth? As if by this we were oblig d to 
underſtand an abſolute and ſtrict Identity 
between the Viſible World, conſider d in 
the Will of God, or in the Minds of the 
Angels, 4 57 chat which was afterwards 


85 Adam 2 This is a ſlender 
ad inde, whereof to hang the whole 
1 * 


eme 


Wei ght of an Univerſe. But muſt I my- 


ſelf T forbid the Uſe of this important 


Word The, becauſe. 1 hold that a Viſible 


Ob ect is not External; and becauſe in 


Po: — of this Polina there will be - 


found only an Identity of Sinilitude between 
the Viſible World which God made in the 
Beginning, and that which Adam had a 
Senſation of; and | conſequently between 
that which Peter and that which John ſees, 


at the ſame or different Times? Muſt I 


never ſay that J have ſeen the Sun, becauſe 
on my Hypotheſis the Sun which I am 


ſuppos d to 1 — is not the ſame frist oh 


that which God ſeeth, or which is ſeen by 
another Perſon ? And muſt 1 for this Rea- 
ſon never uſe the Expreſſion of the Viſible 
World, the Heaven and Earth, Ie? But 
then, will that be denied to God, which is 
and muſt be allowed to me? Where then 
is there ſo much as an Appearance of an 


Objection i in the Text before us? For my 


Part, I can ſee none, either in this, or 
other that I know of, in the Word of Gol 


but what is fully. a d in Ahe have 
replied to this; 1 herefore cannot 225 | 
believe that it wou 1 — 

ſuppoſe or name any other. Let Thirdly, 
Others I might very eaſily. name, ich as 
thoſe wich ſpeak eld the Apparition of An- 
gels, of ſeveral Miracles, aalen Lon: 


e Wa ill: ſpent to 
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of coming into a Room whilſt the Doo 1s 
were ſhut, Cc.) which ſuppoſe the if S 


ble World to be not External, which Would 


be turning the ObjeRor's Cannon againſt 


Himſelf But I ſhall ſpare my Reader, the 


Objector, and myſelf, and ſo add no more 
| Particulars to my. Anſwer 1 in this Place, 


 Objeffon II. 


. there no -Alloipurice doe or to dhe as 
2b that ſtrong and natural Inclination which 
all Men have to believe an External | 


| World 185 


Anſwer L. 80 


2 Yew! may nager the Mention of this 


05 etion * before, where I told you it is 


84 Argument by which Mr. Des Cartes 

ſatisfied himſelf of the Exiſtence of an 
External World. 

In my Anſwer to it I AER? Two Things 


| tether” that by an External World was 


meant the Being of a World, which, as Ex- 


"ternal, is pic d to be Inviſible, or tlie 


External Being of the Viſtble World. To 
e laft of theſe A T have given in 


La Anſwer, Ke yy Reader eicher does 
5 2 24 5100 0 N As + | | Or 
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an 


or may recollect at Pleaſure. I am — 
(according to my Promiſe in that Place) 


to make Anſwer to this Objection in the 
Firſt of the foremention d Meanings. 
This, in all Right and Reaſon, ſhould 


be the true Intent and Meaning of this great 


Philoſopher. For my own Part I think I 
could very eaſily ſhew, that either he muſt 
mean this, or be inconſiſtent with himſelf, 


which is to mean nothing at all; and if 


ſo, the Objection is anſwer' d before any 
Part of it is conſider d. But I need not be 
at the Trouble of entering into this Inquiry, 
it being ſufficient in this Place to ſnew, that 
in the Senſe ſuppos'd it has not the Rea- 
lity, or ſo much as the Pretence, of being an 
Argument. And that is done in a Word, 


by denying the Suppoſition of it, which is, 


that we have any the leaſt Inclination to be- 
lieve the Exiſtence of an External World, 


ſuppos d to be Inviſible. This is evident at 
firſt Sight, and yet this alone deſtroys the 


whole Force of the Objection. Strange! 
* That a Perſon of Mr. Des Cartes s Saga- 


city ſhould be found in fo plain and 
+ palpable an Overſight ; and that the late 
** Ingenious Mr. Norris ſhould be found. 


* treading in the ſame Track, and that 


too upon a Solemn and Particular Diſqui- 


“ fition of this Matter. That whilſt on 


Done Hand they contend againſt the com- 


14 e mon 


0 | 
mon Aachen or Prejudice of Mankind, 
e that the Viſible World is not External, 
they ſhould yet appeal to this fame com- 
„ mon — for the Truth or Being 
e of an External World, which on their 
< own Principles muſt be faid to be Invi- 
<* ſible, and for which therefore (they 
< muſt needs have known if they had con- 
< fider'd it) there neither is, nor can be, 
* any kind of Inelination. | 
Vell, you'Il fay, bur is thive- no 3 Allow- 

ance due to the jo Inclination, which 

we all have to believe that the Viſible 
World is External, and conſequently this 
W that Bere is an External World: ? 


Anſwer TE 


hs certainly, provided you believe the 
Truth, VIE. thi there neither is, nor can 
be, any ſuch Thing as an External World, 
vou may freely make Uſe of the common 


guage, ( which is a Creature of God, 


and which by his Meſſengers, and even in 


his own Perſon, he has ſanctified to us the ” 
Uſe of, if we believe the Truth, ) notwith- 


| ſtanding that there is ſcarce a Word in it 
but what ſuppoſes the Being of an External 
World, or that the Viſible World i: is Exter- 
nal. It is the Truth which makes us Free, 
and oy only are iy Bondage who are ig- 


Nea . 


Fd 


norant 
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of 


norant of the Truth, or refuſe to admit it. 
If therefore it be true, that there is no 
External World, common Language is in- 
deed extreme ly corrupt; but they only are 
involv'd in this Corruption who know not 
this Truth, or deny the Evidence of it. 
And the ſame Arguments by which it is 
demonſtrated to be a Truth, prove the Uſe 
of all Language unclean to ſuch as theſe. 
For ſuch are Servants to the Power of 2 
corrupt Language, and know not their 
Right of Freedom from it; and this makes 
them guilty of all the Errors which it ſup- = 
poſes. Whereas thoſe who know and — 
believe this Truth, are free to uſe any i 
Language, or Way of Speaking, wherein 
this Truth is not formally or directly con- 
tradicted, without being accountable for 
the Corruption of Human Language. Thus 
we believe the Circumvolution of the Earth, 
and the Central Reſt of the Sun, according 
| to the Copermcan Syſtem ; but yet ſo much 
is due to the Natural Inclination which we 
all find in ourſelves to believe the contrary, 
as to excuſe and juſtifie us in the Uſe of a 
Language altogether Ptolemaic. Thus we 
know and can demonſtrate, that the Light 
which we behold is not any Property or 
Affection of the Sun, uppen d to be in the 
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Heavens; but an Affection in, or belonging 
to, ourſelves; yet we arc Cs” F 


LA 
from the Error of ſuppoſing the contrary, 
tho' we often ſay that the Sun js luminous, 
or Words to that Effect. Thus again, when 
the Sun ſhines. full in our Face, tho' we 
know for certain that the Pain we feel 
ĩs not in our Eye, but only in our Souls, yet 

ſo much is due to the Natural Inclination, 
whereby we judge that all Senſations are in 
our Bodies, that we are free on a Thouſand 
Occaſions to ſuppoſe the contrary in Words, 
as we always do when we ſay, that the 
Light of the Sun affi&s our Eyes, or makes 
them ſore, that our Head or Tooth akes, 
or other Wards to this Purpoſe. Thus 
laſily, (to go but one Step higher, even 
that one which mounts us into that Re- 
gion of Truth or Abſtraction which the 
_ preſent Theory ſuppoſes us to be in,) tho 
we know ( as by this Time I hape we know 
that an External World is a Being abſolutely 
impoſſible; yet, or rather becauſe we know 
this, we are, on infinite Occaſions, free 
from the Error on the contrary Side, tho 
Wee uſe a Language which continually ſup- 
| Poles the Viſible World to be External. 
This I ſay is the Liberty of believing the 
Truth, and this Truth thus believ'd does 
ſo fully ſanctifie even a corrupt and errone- 


ONS Language. to our Uſe, as to make it our 
Duty, as well as Libere, (even a Debt we 
owe to the great Author of Nature and of 


* 


Externa 


22. 1 
Language, ) to expreſs: our Minds to each 
other in a Way ſuitable to our preſent State, 
tho”: both our Nature and our Language 
ſuggeſt and {ſuppoſe the contrary to this 
Truth. And now I hope this Objection is 
fully anſwer'd. But I expe& another in its 
Place, (which is near about the ſame as to 
4 1 and Conſequence,) and thatis to 
be told. e e 


Objeckion Ill. 


That the late judicious Mr. Norris, . who 
(in his Ideal World, Vol. I. Chap. IV.) 
purpoſel / conſider'd this Queſtion. of an 
World, was yet ſo far from con- 
cluding as I have here done, that he de- 
clares it to be no other than errant Scepti- 
ciſm to make a ſerious Doubt or Queſtion of 
777 $5 1 


| Anſwer. 5 | 


I T have choſen to place this in the Form 
)bjettion, that I may ſeem rather to de- 
Mu myſelf, than voluntarily oppoſe this 
Author, for whoſe Writings and Memory I 

have a great Eſteem. But what ſhalllfay in 
_ this Cafe? Muſt I give up all the Arguments 
by which I have ſhewn that there is no Ex- 
 rexual World, in Complaiſance to this Cen 


ſure, 


. 
fare, becauſe it is the Great and Excellent 
Mr. Norris's > But has he ſupported this 
Saying by any Arguments in Favour of 
that Which he calls it Scepticiſm to doubt 
of? Has he proved an External World to 
be of the Number of thoſe evident Truths 
which are of no reaſonable Doubt, nor to be 
ſeriouſly queſtioned by any ſober Under- 
ſtanding? Or ſo much as pretended to An- 
{wer any Argument alledged for its Non- 
Exiſtence? No, not a Word of this is to be 
found in the whole Chapter, unleſs the Ar- 
gument from Inchnation, which is the Sub- 
ject of the former Objection, will be here 
named againſt me. Well then, and muſt 
this too paſs for an Argument, notwith- 
f tanding that I have ſnewn the Weakneſs of 
it ? And ſo, muſt all that I have hitherto 
contended for, ſubmit to the Power of this 
great Authority, on Peril of my being thought 
a Sceptic? „„ 5 
But is not this the Way to be betray d 
into the very Dregs of Scepticiſm, to make 
a Doubt of one's own moſt evident Percep- 
tions for fear of this Imputation? Or, gan 
à Man give better Proof that this doe ot 
- belong to him, than by putting (as I have 
all along done) his Cauſe or Aſſertion on 
the Iſſue of à fair Debate on plain Reaſon 
and Argument? And can any Thing 
plainer Mar of Sceptioiſn than to n 
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— 
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to ſtand, or r be concluded by this Iſſue, ap- 


pealing from thence to Judgment or Aut bo- 
rity? This is what I ſaid from. the begitt- 


Inſtance of an Objection ſince; that in 
verſary all along 1 5 no other chan Prejudice, 


ning, and I have ſhew'd it, I th a | 
y Ad- 


which is formal Scepticiſm ;, arid yet nothing 
has been ſo conſtantly charged Zint = : 


ſelf as this very Imputation. And it is this 
alone which has made it ſo conſiderable with 
me, as to ſet moor a abode; an Anſwer 


| Diitito ſpeak particularly to the Author's 


Cenſure, with which We are at preſent 


concerned. 15 


n in Faſt: — — 


has ſaid any ſuch Thing as is affirmed in the 


Objection? This perhaps even a Scepric will 


* fairly with me; for Facts ate the 


Things they are obſerved: to be moſt fond of. 


Well, let this be tried (as i 1 to _ 
| v7 his own Words. 


There are Two, and ak I bender bur 


Two, Paſſages in this Chapter which ſpeak 
at all to this Purpoſe. One is Page 188, the 


other 205. In the Firſt of theſe I imme- 
diately find theſe Words. Much leſs wor d 
T be ſeſpectedof indulging 4 Sceptical Hu- 


mour, under Colour of Philoſophioal Doubt- 
ing, to ſuch” an Extravagance ar to make. 


any ede Qu bi of that General . _ 


— - — — — 
— —— —— 
— — — — 
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teffive 'Objef of Senſe 4 Natural World: 


The other is this; But as to the Exiſtence of 
Bodies, tho it be a Thing of no reaſonable 
Doubt, nor to be ſeriouſly queſtioned by any 
ſober Underſtanding, ; k.. 


Here the Thing that is not to be doubted 


of, (at the Hazard of the Sobriety of our 


Underftanding, and upon Peril of Scepti- 
ciſm,) is the Exiſtence of Bodies, the Exi- 
| ftence of a Natural World, which is "x jr 

to be the Obje& of Senſe. Well, and what 
is this to me? Havel been doubting of the 
_ Exiſtence of Bodies ? Or of the Natural or 
Senfible World? Let the meaneſt of my 
Readers be my Witneſs, that I have been ſo 
far from doubting of any Thing of this, 
that I have even contended on all Occaſions 
that nothing is or can be more evident than 
the Exiſtence of Bodies, or of a Senſible 
World. Have I repeated the ſame Thing 
ſome Hundreds of Times, and yet ſtill is 
there Need to have it obſerved, that an Ex- 
ternal World is the moot Point between us? 
That, not the Exi/tence, but the Extra-exi- 


ſtence of the Senſible World; is the Point I 


have been arguing againſt ? And that not a 
Natural, ſuppoſed. to be a Senſible, World, 


but an External World, as ſuch, is impoſſible? - 


But there is not a Word of an External 
World in the Two Sentences before-men- 
tioned ; and therefore nothing in the leaſt 
EN _ againſt 


Gun A ad Amcn od Pn 


Fond: 
apainſt the Confuſion which I am concerned - 

True, you'll ſay, but this was only a Mi- 
ſtake in the Manner of expreſſing it; for 
that the whole Drift and Argument of this 
Chapter ſuppoſes the Subject to be an Exter- 
nal World. I anſwer, rtr 

Right; that is the Thing I have been 
all this while expecting, viz. a little of his 
Argument in the Place of his Authority; 
and you ſee this we muſt come to before 
there can be any Deciſion. 

But alas! to what Purpoſe? For I find theſe 
| Words in the very Title of his Chapter, viz. 
That the Exiſtence of theIntelligible is more cer» | 
tain than that of the Natural and Senſible M orid. 
This deſtroys, and doubly deſtroys, all again. 
For, Firſt, Here he ſpeaks not of all 
External, but Senfible, World; and of this, 
not of its External Exiſtence, which is the 
Point I have been arguing againſt; but ſim- 
ply of its Exiftence, which is the Point - 

have been arguing for. And yet, 

_ Secondly, His End propoſed is not to Ag- 
gravate, but Leſſen, its Certainty: And 
this is the Drift and Argument of the whole 
Chapter, at leaſt of about Thirty Pages of it; 
the reſt being employed in a Digreſſion 
concerning the Comparative Certainty of 

f 7 


f 


But 


. | 
But is this the main Deſign and Purpoſe 
of this Chapter, to leſſen the Evidence of 

an Externał World? To ſhew, (as he plain- 

Iy does, and for which I refer my Reader to 
ſhew, 14ay,) that neither Reaſon, nor Senſe, 
nor Revelation, are ſufficient to aſſure us of 
the Exiſtence of any ſuch Thing: Nay, 
that the Argument uſed by Des Cartes, 
before-mentioned, in which. he places his 
laſt Reſort, falls ſhort, and is deficient, for 
which we have his own expreſs Words in 

the 208th Page. And can that ſame Author 
ſay, in the midſt of all this, that the Exi- 
ſtence of an External World i 4 Thing of 
10 Reaſonable Doubt, nor to be ſeriouſly que- 
ſtione by any ſober Underſtanding, &c. 
Surely it could be no Miſtake that he omit- 


ted the Word External, unleſs he deſigned 


to queſtion his own Underſtanding, and 
formally pronounce himſelf a Sceptic. 
Well, you'll fay, but it is Matter of Fad 


| _ that he has argued againſt ſomething. - I an- 


{wer, he has ſo, for it is evident to Demon- 
tration that he has argued againſt himſelf; 
and not only ſo, but alſo as. ſceptically as 1s 
For after all nothing is more evident, than 
that his Cenſure and Arguments proceed upon 
the very ſame Subject; and that is, not the 
External Exiſtence, but the Exiſtence ſemple 
of the Natural World. This Natural World 
we: 1 


2 2 3 
is ſometimes by him called Bodies, ſome” 
times the Viſible or Senſible World: Being 
about to aggrandize the Evidence, or oh- 
jective Certainty, as to us of his Intelligible 
or Ideal World, he endeavours to ſnew, 
that it is much more certain to us than the 
Exiſtence of the Natural, or Senſible, World D 
Mow); ft UT. 118 78 DF 8 10 Mis * 


1 


e e nnd et rt 10 200k ee — 
2. Better, Reaſons. to aſſure us of ii: 

One, ee | 
C 

Theſe are his very Words, as may 
ſeen in the 188th Page, even in that very 
Page in which the Cenſure is found on 2 
thoſe who ſo much as offer to queſtion the 
Exiſtence of the Natural World. But now- 

the F act is, that he does queſtion its Exi- | 
fence both here, and throughout the x 
whole Courſe of this Chapter. What can | 

be more evidently inconſiſtent, more evi- | 
dently ſceptical, than this Manner of Pro- 

ceeding? What! Doubt of the Exiſtence 

of Bodies, Senſible Bodies? Well may this 

be called Indulging a Sceptical Humour under | 
the Colour of: Philoſophical Doubting. And | 
is this ſo called too by the very Perſon who £2 
does it? This is not only to be guilty f 

Soepticiſm himſelf, but alſo to be Self · con- 
demned. lofle, gf? 7 x AI. 3 8 G1 rip ad 
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be Sum of this whole Matter is this: 
If, by the Exiſtence of the Senſible World, 
Mr. Norris, in this Cenſure, is ſaid to mean 
not the Exiſtence Simple, but the Extra- 
exiſtence of it, his Arguments directly contra- 
dict his Cenſure,; which is a full Anſwer to his 
Authority in this Matter. If on the other Hand 
he be ſaid to mean as he himſelf ſpeaks; this is, 
Firſt of all, nothing at all to me, who 
doubt not of the Exiſtence, but only of the 
Extras xiſtencs, of the Senſible World: Then, 
Secondly, he is in this as much contrary to 
himſelf, as on the other Suppoſition in that 
he! formally doubts of, and even argues 
agaluſt, that which he calls it: Scepticiſm to 


asany:ofi the reſt;- he doubts; formally of a 
Roint which is mot capable of bei 
ed of. viz. The ſimple Exiſtence of the Viſible 
Herld To alllwhich; Laſty, I may, and 
allo muſt, adde this, that! this ſecond Suppo- 


ſition is ſomething more than an If, it being 


evidently the Caſe in Fact, that his whole 
Diſcourſe in this Place is only of the Exi- 
ſtence ſimple of the Senſible or Viſible 
World; and not a Word of its Eutraexi- 
ſtence, on the Conceſſion of its Exiſtence ſim · 
ple, is ſo much as mentioned or implied. 

I doubt not but on Sight of the Title 


Page many of my Readers will judge, __ ] 


be ready to ſay, ſurely the whole 
all Sts Ee is 


ing doubt- 


2 
| 
* 

0 
. = 


js full of Arguments againft ſo ſtrange an 
Aſſertion, as that there is no External World. 
And perhaps, in tliis Plabe, ſome may wond 
that I end here with the Mention of fo few 
 Obje&ions: But let ſuch as theſe try to add to 


In the mean Time I expect to be under- 


= ſtood by ſome, when I ask their Pardon for 


the Trouble I have given them, in thus ſeti- 
ouſly conſidering ſo many triſting Objections; 
Objections which for the moſt Part Have 
been lame on both their Legs, the Language 
of Prejudice only, and having ſcarce ſo much 
as an Appearance to introduce them: But 
indeed I thought I could do no leſs, conſi- 
dering the Diſpoſitions of far the greateſt 
Part of thoſe whom I have converſed with ʒ 
who will be fo far from blaming me on this 
Account, that they will be ready, even dt 
this Time, to take Part with theſe Obje- 
ctions ; even ſuch as theſe I would pleaſe, 
if poſſtble ; but being too ſure of the Event, 
Lhave nothing left to do, but to acquit my- 
ſelf, by cutting off all Occaſion of Offente 
which might be taken at my leaving un- 
mentioned, or unanſwered, any Objection 
Which | have heard, or found, or which 
may reaſonably be judged I ought to have 
found: And in this: Refpect I profefs I 
have done my beſt, which, I think, is all 
chat can be expected of me. K 2 The 
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The Concluſion of the Whole. 
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| Of the Ve e and ; Conſequences of the | 
as! foregoing Treatiſe. 


LJAuving demonſtrated, as I think, my 
11 Point prefix'd in the Title Page, viz. 
the utter Impoſſibility of an External 
World ʒ and ſuppoſing alſo that this is here 
granted me by my Reader; he has a Right 

to; demand, of what Uſe and Conſequence 
is all this to Men, or to the Moral World. 
Now in order to return as plain and 
diſtinct an Anſwer as I can, and can well be 

expected from me in this Place, to this 

Queſtion, I wou'd chuſe to ſplit it into Two, 
making the Words Uſe and Conſequence to 

ſtand for Two different Things: And! 
ſhall begin with the Laſt, viz. the Conſe- 
quences of this Poſition, 20 External World. 
Fo the Queſtion concerning which I have 
theſe I'wo Things to anſwer. 


_ Firſt, I know not why my Reader ſhou'd 
not take my Word, (I mean till he himſelf 
has made Inquiry,) when I aſſure him that 
the Conſequences of this Poſition are exceed- 
ing many in Number: If this will paſs, I 

i « Agaln 
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again aſſure him, that I have found! by more 
than a Ten Years Experience, or Applica- 
tion of it to diverſe Purpoſes, that this is 
one of the moſt fruitful feine that 1 
have ever met with, even of General and 
Un werſal Influence in the Field of Know- 
ledge: So that, if it be True, as is here 
ſu — it will open the Way to Ten 
Tioufand other Truths, and alſo diſcover as 
many Things to be Errors, which ue hi- 
therto paſſed for true. But this, * 
3 „May in ſome Meaſure appar: to 
my Attentive Reader, even before he has 
made Inquiry, and tho he makes ſome Seru- 
ple of believing me on my Word: For he 
cannot but have taken Notice, that all Lan- 
gage not only ſuppoſes, but is almoſt wWhol- 
ly built on the Suppoſition of, an External 
Vorld: With this is leaven d all our Com- 
mon Diſcourſe, and almoſt every Thing chat 
is found in the Writings of Fhiloſophers: 
So that with half an Eye it muſt needs be 
7 that were a Man to call all his former 
Thoughts and Opinions, all he has read in 
Books, or heard in Converſation, to an 
Examination or Review, in the Light of 
this Poſition, he would find a mighty Work 
Er, his Hands, in correcting only former 
err ſetting aſide the "= Paxt of de- 
ducing Trucks 1 in their Room "alt 
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This, I chink, is all chat can be ſaid in 
General, in Anſwer? ko the Queſtion con- 
cerning tlie Conf ſequences'of this Poſition : 
And [Relieve my Reaſ6ris' will beJudwd-to 
be fufficient-for „be entering into the Pert. 
clas Delultion of theſe Conſequences: As 
Ful, that this would be all over oreſſion 
in this Place: And Serondhy, ſuch x Di- 
areftion'; eld relle Volume to more 
than Ten Times its preſent” Size: But 
chiefly Thirdly, for that I Eno myſelf to be 
| — for 16 great a Work, which is 
leſsthan the coihpilitis a. New Syſtein, at 
| Kate 6heralKtiowledge! Perhaps the little 
 whichThave Here ſupplied may mbyefome 
mor Giniptchenſive' Gents o begin where 
t condlide;” and bild merh — 1 con- 
fiderable! 6 On 75 — j Here 
Hid z Bütb II rüft be. All 10 be / x: proper 

Judge En in ni 1 ne rofels 
—_—_— e e tg ſo Fat an 
_ Undepaking,” However, Secondly; T will 
add a Wofcd or Pe c rg tlie Ucc of 
tie foregeing Treatife'1Bythis) 8 diſtinct 
front the former "Head; I would be urider- 


can, {Ty I 794 10 7012ff. ſt: 
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a The 'Stubje& Sh jr 
2 to which ED 1955 Ch l U 
* ts wider i U ; Vith re- 
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TLezz U. 
i The proper Manner after uhich it 
en Tit qurticulee Ui 

and ly, The parti 5 
8 be en pro: 
Doſe by x: Tay ha 1 Ne Nav by 
ens Fad 10 ©): 563 SE: Ne Tort: 
Hh As to Th Suben Mather; it may 
poſlibl de ask'd,. whether every This 
muſt paſs for Falſe uhich does not ſd 
with this Hypotheſis, - ſuppoſing it "to be 
True? Or, whether becauſe it is True, that 
there ĩs no External World, we muſt thete- 
fore uſe this Language in Diſcourſe, of 
W on rem Kind of . 2 To! this 
. That 1 have in whe Meaſure SEgRens 
ted this Inquiry in My Second Anſwer to 
the Second Obje&ion, Part II. where 1 
have ſhewn that we are at Liberty, and al- 
ſo in ſome Meaſure, oblig d to uſe the Com- 
mon Language of the World; notwithſtand- 
ing that it proceeds almoſt wholly on the 
e of an External World: For, 
Firſt, Language is a Creature of God, and 
1 for Uſe, notwithiſtand- 
ing this anity which belongs to 
y this. God ſpake the World imo Being 
e he ſaid, Let there be Light, let there 
be a Firmament, 4 Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c. 
and they were: AP theſe Things were made 
in the: eee even in the Vord, and 
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Wiſdom, and Will of God; and there fore in Bim 
they are True, even Externaliyj True, according 
to the Language by which they were will'd 
into Being, tho in themſelves they carry an 
Impoſſibility of ſo Exiſting: But this does 
not juſtifie the Goodneſs of this Language 
with regard to us; or rather juſtifie us Sin- 
ners in the Uſe of this Language, without 
reflect ing, Secondly, that we are Redeem'd 
or Recreated by the ſame Word of God, 
yho has taken on himſelf the Iniquity of 
all Things; J? who, as one of us, has us d 
this Common Language, and even bore it 
with him on his Croſs ; who, by his Spirit 
in his Apoſtles, has ſpoken all the Lan- 
guages of the World, making thereby every 
Tongue his own, and who, La/ily, in a 
Word, has pronounc'd every Thing to be 
_ to thoſe who believe. I anſwer there- 


2. That there are certain Subjects which 
require the Uſe of this Common Language; 
and on which, to ſpeak in the Language of 
this 7 pot heſis, would be both Ridiculous and 


njiuſt; Unuſt to the Will, and to the 
Word, of God, who has made and fandified 
Common Language to our Uſe, and conſe- 
quently to the Obligation of our Chriſtian 
Liberty ; and Ridiculous, in that on ſeveral 
Suhjects of - Diſcourſe the Uſe of any other 


— 7 f* wou'd 
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1 WE 
wou'd be altogether Vain, Nonſenſical and 

Abſurd. | I might eafily-gie a [Thouſand 
Inſtances. of the Truth of this ; but it were 
Pity to prevent the many Writings of the 
preſent; Age, who by this wou'd loſe their 
whole Field of Knowledge, with relation 
to this Subject, and wou d have nothing 
left w hereby to ridicule what they are inca - 
pable of Underſtanding. I leave it there- 
fore to Pamphleteers, Doggrel Rhimers, and 
CO to 2 the Language of 
this Treatiſe, by applying it to 1mproper 
Subjects: For ſince the cnly End of this 
Kind of Wit is not ſo much as pretended to 
be Truth, but only Laughter and Diverſion, 
lam content to be the Subject, and allo to 
laugh for Company, as having no Pretence 
to the moving of one Smile by any Thing 
have here ſald; allowing therefore all due 
Advantage to little Wits of all Sorts and 

Smeg] ‚ „ lLA1— ff rey þ 
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3. Thirdly, That whenever we are, or 


pretend tobe, ſerious, I wou'd recommend 


the Language of this Diſcourſe to be uſed 
only on Subjects the moſt General, Simple, 
or Umverſal, I don t ſay, in Philoſophy only 
in General, or in this or that Particular 
Branch of it; for I profeſs: to underſtand 
but very little of either, as Words and Ideas 
have been uſually linked together. I ſay 
therefore only, as befoxe, the moſt Simple, 
90 To es General, 
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Gretel or Univerſal Subjefts Sitjzd. 


therein the Queſtion" is ftrictly about 


Truth, 'particuladly ſuch wherein the 
ſed receives any Alteration 
from the . or Denial of an Exter- 


Well, you will tay, nde be 6 


5 i bur Weta with Religion, which is 


a Subject beſt underſtood or treated of in the 
Common Ow: oy ere By this Tam 


lead in the 


Second 3 to: ider the nicole 


Ubefillnols of this re or Hypotheſis 


with regard to Relig enen 1 
make Anſwer z ; 11 


EHrſt, It Mate in Fuck e an 
may be ga in, to have this Queſtion put to 


me by duch as have not been able to com- 
prehend the Reaſons by which 1 juſtifie my 
Point of no External World which, by 


a very Natural Progreſs, has given them a 
mighty Zeal againſt the Conclufion. In 
this Caſe, their only Refuge to avoid an 
utter Silence, has been to urge this Que- 
ſtion about its Uſefulneſs as to Religion. 


The Pretence of this is, that Religion is 
their only Care, or the End of all their In- 


quiries; ſo chat if it does not immediately 
appear chat this Hypotheſis tends to the Pro- 
motion of Religion, they / ave-fairly: -excuſed 

from believing, or fo: much as 
to it. u 
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be 2 aka theſe, firely nothing, 
u be eaſier than to return a ſufficient 


7 "Bur I think the beſt, „in this Caſe, 
is to make none ap all. For ff, it is evi. 
dent tl r or Drift of this Queſtion 
is not tt rge any Thing a Fan tlie Truth 
of m Concluſion, dut only; to” excuſe. its 
Authors from I RY as it a pennt 725 
it. But this certainly is a 2 
never be ſuppoſed to to contend Aga! 
whilſt Tam fuffer d to live out of Bed. 
lam. And therefore ſince ih i 18 all that 
is demanded by this Queſtion, it muſt 
needs be very -impertinent to go about to 
Anſwer it any otherwiſe than by ſaying, 
* you Have 7 Lene to think "if what 
725 you pleaſe $: N having choſen 
be betty "Part al Ire ady, viz. Reon and 
A elſe, to im bf our Meditation: 98 
Orc. But, Secondly, it happens Ml enoug 
for the Ends of my 'Difcourſe at preſent, 
| that” my. Reader is here ſuppoſed to 
bave inquired already into the Truth of my 
Conclifion, and”: Jo to have diſcover'd it 
to be true. 2 90 Des e 5 
And this ves the Queſtion cancerning 
its Uſefulneſs as to Religion 4 Very diffe- 
49 Pg and Senſe from what it od 
For now. tho it may be the 
of Cutioltty only, yer it very / probably nay 
bethe Effect ofa Tious Deſire of, 


Know- 


rere * — 


. 
Knowledge, and of a true Regard for Re- 
ligion, and therefore ought to be ſo repu- 
cecding, is even defigned as a Bar to Know- 

edge, and is plainly no other than a; Reli- 
gious Diſguiſe. But whatever be the 
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true Cauſe or Principle of this laſt, I-muft 
needs acknowledge its Right to an Anſwer. 

* Secondh, Tpat 1 conſider che preſene 
Treatiſe, as a Matter of no little Uſe, or 
good Conſequence, with regard to Reli- 


2 


gion. That I have found the Truth of 
this, by a long or very conſiderable Ex- 
perience. And in a Word, that (be it ta- 
ken how it will by certain vain Pretenders ) 
Iwill be bold to pretend, even in my own 
Behalf, ſuch a real, and even excluſive, Re- 
gard for Religion, that I would never have 
troubled N unwilling World with this Pil. 
courſe, . (.notwithſtanding the infinite Uſe 
which. I copceiye it to be of with, relpedt 
to Simple or Univerſal Truth, ) had it not 
been for its particular Uſefulneſs with re- 
ſpect to Religion; and conſequently for 

the Benefit of thoſe few who I expect will 


l * 


find the Truth of what I here affirm. 
IJ am ſenfible this will paſs for very flen- 
der Authority with ſon, and perhaps too 
for an Objection with others; unleſs for their 
Satisfaction J produce the Points concern- 
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ing which I affirm this Diſcourſe to be of 


Uſe. But I have proved my Point already, 


viz, all that is in my Title Page, and I ſhall 
prove no more, till I am aware of the Suc- 
ceſs of this, or hear from my Reader him- 
ſelf, what farther Demands he may have 
upon me. Nevertheleſs, that I may avoid 


the Imputation of having paſſed over but 


the Name of an Objection, without an An- 
ſwer, I will go out of the Track of my in- 
tended Method ſo far, as to charge myſelf 
with the Debt of one Inſtance of this Sort; 
and that is, the Point of the Rea/ Pre- 
ſence of Chriſt's Body in the Euchariſt, on 
which the Papiſts have grafted the Doctrine 


of Tranſubſtantiation. 


Now nothing, I think, can be more evi- 


dent, than that both the Sound and Expli- 
cation of this Important Doctrine are 
founded altogether on the Suppoſition of 
External Matter. So that if this be re- 
moved, there is not any Thing left, where- 
on to build fo much as the Appearance of a 
Queſtion, . | e 

For if after this it be inquired whether 
the SubRance of the Bread in this Sacra- 
ment de not changed into the Subſtance of 


the Body of Chriſt, the Accidents or Senſible 


Appearanees remaining as before; or ſup- 


poſe this ſhou d be affirm d to be the Fact, or 


at leaſt Poſſible, it may indeed be ſhewn — 


3 


ke untrue or. impoſſible, on.the Suppoſition 


/ 


of Popery. This is the ObjeFion hinted at 
before, via. the Great and Mighty Objecti- 
8 Cs : on 
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on, ſor the fake of which 1 have: departed} 
from my Method, and broken/ my; Refolus: 
tion. But r however» now, 
ta return and proceed. (£135.08 PHO 81d 
The Third. Thing which I propoſed to- 
ſpeak toy is the proper Mannen after whiah 
I would. ei reals: ta be: made "wm 
of. And hene a 
Let the Firft Thing be, to inal it hes : 
cowly and attentively.. It is not. ſo long; 
but Ny be read more than once without 
ery conſiderable Expence of Time. 
N e let it ſo be read as to be perfect - 
ly underſtood; to be either true or 8 Fal 
2 Iwou ddeſire my Reader to give me; 
tice of tlle Diſcovery, that I may diſ- 


charge myſelf of the Guilt: of | having: pub 
liſned a Falſhood in ſo confident a Manner ʒ 

and alſo ſuch a Falſnood as bid open Defiance 
to ſo conſiderable a Part of whatſaeven Men 
have hitherto pretended to know. Ehis E 
think is a fair Requeſt. But my Reader is 
here ſuppoſe to underſtandi it in ee 
Light, « or : i look upon it to be true. 

If ſo, I muſt nevertheleſs deſire = to: 
imploy all his Skill or Attention for | ſome: 
Time to make: it as familiar as: poſſible to 
his Underſtanding; © If He: fails in this he 
will find his Ant ſlide from him he 

vs not how. and he will come in a little: 
n to an n * it, {I 
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there lying an equal Prejudice or Oppoſi- 
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he continues to believe it. This is the | 


manner of Men, with reſpect to Truths, 
either very Simple, or peculiarly Religious; 


tion of Senſe againſt both theſe kinds of 


Truths. This, by the Way, is ſome ſort 


- 


of Argument that there is a nearer Affinity 
between theſe Two kinds of Truth than is 


commonly imagined ; but I am content in 


this Place to ſuppoſe. them very different. 
And be they as different as they will, yet 


ſure I am, that the Subject of this Treatiſe 


is of the Number of thoſe which make the 


leaſt Impreſſion, even after they are aſſented 


tos or againſt which the ſtrongeſt Prejudi- 


ces are found to lye. For nothing can be 
more evident to the Firſt or Natural Appre- 
henſions of Men, than that even the Senſible 


or Viſible World is External. And I be- 


lieve I ſhall find enough of this from my 
Experience with other Perſons, to make it 
needleſs to atteſt the Truth of it upon my 


own, If ſo, and if it be true notwithſtand- 


ing that there is no External World, | 
muſt again deſire my Reader to uſe his ut- 
moſt Diligence and Attention to render 
this Truth as ſenſible to himſelf as poſſible; 
which he will find to be done only by a 
very frequent Meditation on, or Exerciſe of 
himſelf in it. And here, (if I may for Decen- 
cy Sake be allowed to preſs this Matter an) 
farther, ) I wou'd adviſe him. Firft, 
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Firſt, To exerciſe himſelf for a little Time 
in Writing on, or rather againff, it. Let 
him try to add to the Objections which T 
have already conſider d, or reſpond afreſh 
to the Anſwers which I have given to 
them; and perhaps his Surprize to. find 
the little Effect of this Experiment, may 
add ſome Grains to the Firmneſs of his 
BS ro NG net, = 
After this it wou'd confirm him not a 
little to make the ſame Experiment in Diſ- 
courſe with others, whether Learned or 
Unlearned matters not much, if I have 
rightly obſerved ; unleſs it be that the 
Learned in this Caſe, uſually make the leaſt ' 
pertinent Obje&ions. This Method will in 
ſome Meaſure engage even Self-love on the 
Side of Truth, which will mightily help to 
overbear the Force of common Prejudice a- 
gainſt it. A e een 4 
But Laſtly, if after all this Endeavour 
he yet find it difficult (as I believe he cer- 
tainly will) to keep the Edge of his Atten- 
tion fixed, ſo as not to think it ſtill more 
evident that the Viſible World is, than 
that it is not External, let him practiſe 
with himſelf an eaſie, but a very uſeful, Art, 
which is to uſe himſelf to meditate on this 
Subject with either his Eye or Imagination 
fued on a Looking-glaſs. This, he may 
FF remem- 


r 10 3 
remember, was one of the — given 
f (Part. 1. "Chap. I. Sed. 9 2 ) to ſhew, that 

the ſeeming Externeity of à Viſible Obje& 
is no Argument of its 1 Externeity: And 

it has ſince appear d that all Viſible Objeds 
are equally. External; or that that Which is 
uſually called the Viſible World, is indeed 
no more External than what is uſually 
called the Reflection or Image of it in 2 
Looking-glaſs. Nevertheleſs it is much 
eaſier to apprehend or believe, this, with Re- 
ſpect to Objects ſeen in a Glafs, than to 
| ſuch as are ſeen out of a Glaſs; and it i; 
only my Reader's Eaſe that. 2 am at this 
Time conſulting. - 

No by theſe and fk TE — EI | 
ſuppoſe, —— my Ariſtotelian Reader ( who 
by his Studies has been long unqualified to 
receive or apprehend pure unbodied Truths) 

will become Maſter of this Subject, as ſim- 
ple as it is, or underſtand it with the ſame, 
or ſome Degree of the ſame, Eaſe or Feeling, 
wherewith he uſually underſtands Ideas that 
are more Complex. And if ſo, he is pre- 
pared for all the Ends and Uſes of it. The 
chief of which is this. 

Secondly, To carry it about wth, him, 
and uſe it as one wou d do a Key, or Mir- 
ror, or almoſt any other kind of Mechani- 
cal or Uſeful Inſtrument. * carry, | ſay, 


nor 


ternal World, which is juſt what is in the 


— 
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ae / of the preſent Treatiſe; or 8 
much as one Argument of it, in hig Me- 
mory, but only the Concluſion, viz. fl 


Ex- 
Inſcriprionior Title Page. 


"With this, as with a Key, he will find 
nil Solution of almoſt all the general 
Queſtions which he has been uſed Ih ac- 


count rec difficult, or e W 


luble. 


And as 7 244 28 it were, in vhis 
Hand before the Writings of others, it will 
diſcover to him many Errors, where before 
he little expected to find them ; beſides that, 
it will open to him a new Scene of Truths, 
which have not hitherto been ſo much as: | 
inquired after. 

In a Word, let bigs ra and think with 


this one Propoſition always prefent in his 


Mind, and 1 am perſwaded he will need 


no Afliſtance of mine to make it appear 


to him, that it is of the greateſt Uſe and 


Confequience 1 in the Inquiry after Truth. 
And now 1 have nothing to add, but a 
Word or Two concerning the particular 
Uſe or Advantage, which I myſelf propoſe 
from having written this Diſcourſe. And 


Firſ, The Probability, by this Means, 
of ha the Trutiꝭ of it thorowly examin- 
ed: Which is rarely done to 0 Parpabe' in 


bg | 


Fay: 9 = 
9 me" Laſtly; as! by 
ave freed . ioyſelf from many. 


never to attempt to write gn a 
mot or nar; and 9 je 
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